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PBEl'ACE. 



Since the publication of Henri's Dictation Lessons, 
a demand has arisen for a book on the same plan, but 
with simpler lessons. 

The Author has now the pleasure to publish such a 
work, containing 175 exercises on more than 2000 words 
of from one to three syllables, special attention being 
given to those which are most likely to be mis-spelt or 
misapplied. 

In Henbt's Juniob Dictation Lessons the words 
ai'e printed in distinct type at the top of the page, with 
simple definitions, so that they may be learned as a 
spelling lesson in the old style, written as an exercise 
in the sentences, or from dictation. By the present plan 
they see the words apart, as well as in connection with 
the sentences, and learn them through the eye, befoi'O 
being called upon to write them. 



HENRY'S 

JUNIOR DICTATION LESSONS. 



WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 



LESSON I. 



Ache, a pain. 

Add, to add up. 

Adie, a cooper's tool. 

Age, how old. 

Aim, a mark. 

Aisle, a church passage. 

Ale, malt liquor. 



Ail, to be ill. 

Ape, a four-handed animal. 

Arch, part of a circle. 

Art, skill. 

Aunt, a mother or father's sister. 

Awe, fear, dread. 

Axe, a chopping^ tool. 



The little boy had the ear-ache, and his aunt placed a 
bandage on it. 

It adds to \m pain that he had cut his leg before, 
either with an adze, or an axe. 

He was only ten years of age, and had not ailed any- 
thing before. 

When his leg was well, they gave him ale, to help him 
to eat more food. 

The dog crept into the chorch aisle, and staid under 
the seat of his master. 

He was filled with awe, when he heard the singing, 
and was glad to get out again. 

The areh was built with great skill by the bmlder, 
who was master of his art. 

The ape amused the people by his tricks. 

The aim of the master was to impress truth on the 
minds of the.pupiU. 
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henry's junior dictation lessons. 
LESSON II. 



Babe, a little child. 
Badge, a mark. 
Bait, a temptation. 
Beacli, the sea shure. 
Bean, a fine pers<jn. 
Beat, to strike. 
Blaach, to make white. 
Blind, imable to see. 
Blight, to wither. 
Blithe, gay, cheerrul. 
Blood, the life fluid. 
Blue, a colour. 
Boast, to brag. 



Boat, a rowing vessel. 
Bowl, to push along. 
Boiigh, part of a tree. 
Bright, flne, clean. 
Breathe, to draw in air. 
Brief, short. 
Broach, to open. 
Brogue, a bad accent. 
Bruise, to hurt. 
Browse, to feed on. 
Build, to erect. 
Buy, to purchase. 
Buoy, a sea-mark. 



The story of the babes in the wood is very pretty. 

The man who kept the boat has a badge, and looks 
quite a bean, as he stands on the beach. 

We put baits on hooks, to catcb small fish, and when 
we catch them, find that their blood is cold. 

The blind man beat his dog, so as to bmise him. So 
he could not boast of being kind to him. 

They bleach linen by laying it on grass. 

The frost blights the tender buds, but the birds are 
as blithe as in fine weather. 

I shall buy a piece of ground to build a house, large 
enough to breathe in. 

I cannot get breath in a brief time when I have run 
round the bay. 

We bowl our hoops on bright mornings, under the 
boughs of trees, where the sheep browse. 

The man paints the buoy of a bine colour, that it may 
be seen a long way. 

We knew the man was Irish by his brogue, when he 
came to broach the barrel of beer. 

The Britons bruised the woad plant, and stained 
themselves blue. 



WOKDS OF OKE SYLLABLE. 3 

LESSON III 



Calf, the young of a cow. 
Calm, quiet. 
Carve, to cut. 
Catch, to lay hold of. 
Chajflf, cut hay or sirair. 
Chair, a seat. 
Chaise, a carnage. 
Chalk, a white earth. 
Chance, what may happen. 
Chasm, a deep gap. 



Chief, principal. 
Child, a young person. 
Chime, to ring bells. 
Chirp, to sing as a bird. 
Choice, power to choose. 
Chord, the line of an arc. 
Church, a place of worship. 
Clean, free from dirt. 
Cleanse, to make clean. 
Cleaye, to stick to. 



This farmer had a calf wliose chief food was chaff, and it 
was as quiet as a child. 

The calm day aids us to catch the chimes of the 
dmrch hells, a long way off. 

The mayor sat in a high chair to carve the heef, in 
which he soon made a chasm. 

The horse ran away and hroke the chaise, hut was 
caught without hurting himself. 

Euth said that she would cleave to Naomi, when she 
left Moah for the Holy Land. 

The frost had caused the chalk to fall down» which 
left a deep chasm in the chalk-pit. 

By what men call chance, the workmen had just 
moved from under the cliff. 

The rohin sits on the fallen chalk, and chirps, as if he 
liked to see the change. 

The man who made the plans, drew a chord from one 
end of the arc to the other. 

The master gave them a choice of two hooks, as a re- 
ward for their dean hands and faces. 

He hoped to make his own pupils more careful to 
cleanse their hands and faces. 

The master gave the pupils a choice of two half holi- 
days, or one whole day. 



4 HENB\*8 JUNIOB DICTATION LXSSOSa. 

LESSON IV. 



Cleft, a creyice. 
CiiS, a high rock. 
CUng, to hold tightly. 
Cloud, a body of vapour. 
Cloak, an outer dresa. 
Clothe, to cover. 
Clown, a comic actor. 
Cluteh, to seise 
Coach, a large carriage. 
Coalf, black minerals. 



Coat, part of dress. 
Coin, stamped money. 
Colt, a young horse. 
Comb, to dress the hair. 
Coomb, four bushels. 
Copse, a thicket. 
Conch, a soft sent. 
Cough, a spasm of the lungs. 
Could, part, of can. 
Cowl, a hood. 



TnK hunter was falliDg, but caught his stick in the 
cleft of a rock, and was saved. 

In goin^ up Mont Blanc, we must cling to each other, 
as the cliffii are steep. 

The clouds hung over the valley like a cloak, and over 
the hill sides, which were clothed with trees. 

The silly sailor said that he saw a mermaid comb her 
hair, as he sat on the deck. 

The clown, to make fiin, clutches hold of the tail of 
the horse, in the circus. 

The man who sold coals, went to dhurch in a coach, 
when his child was married. 

He had on a Tiew coat, and threw coin among the 
girls at the church door. 

The carter gave tite colt a coomb of oats to eat, in four 
months 

We went into the copse, when the sun was shining, 
and made a couch of dry leaves. 

The poor man was ill with a bad cough, caught by 
getting wet, when he could not change his clothes. 

The monks in other countries, often wear an ugly 
cowl or hood over their heads. Tliey also shave the hair 
from the crown of their head. 



WORDS 0]f ONE STLLA-BLB. 



LESSON V. 



Covne, a way, or distance. 
Ckinrt, a yard, an inclosure. 
Crab, a shell-fish. 
Crack, to break open. 
Crawl, to moTe aa a reptile. 
Creak, to make a noise. 
Creaae, a fold. 
Crest, a coat of arms. 



Crew, people of a ship. 
Cringe, lo be in fear. 
Crouch, to bend down. 
Croak, to cry as a frog. 
Croup, a throat disease. 
Cruise, a short voyage. 
Crumb, a mursel. 
Crutch, a support. 



The race-course was three miles long ; and much of it 
was ooaxse and uneven ground. 

In the court yard, some crabs were crawling about, 
which were brought there for sale. 

The shell of one, was cracked by the fisherman in the 
cruise, before the crew came home. 

We knew the wind was coining on, by the creak of 
the cords in the rigging. 

The coat had been folded so badly, that it was full of 
ereases, down the back and sided. 

The crest was at first only a badge, to tell one knight 
or ndble from another. 

The beggar was bowed down with age, so that he 
seemed to cringe, when he only crouched with age. 

The frogs croak in the ponds and marshes, when the 
rain is coming. 

The little robin came into the house in the wmter to 
pick up crumbs. 

The lady was much afraid, when her child had the 
croup in the night. 

People who are lame, often use a crutch or stick, to 

help them to walk. 

^ 1-3 
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LESSON VL 



Dart, a pointed weapon. 

Dark, not light. 

Daab, to smear. 

Daant, to frighten. 

Dawn, break of day. 

Deaf, unable to hear. 

Dearth, a famine. 

Death, end of life. 

Dear, Talaible. 

Debt, what ia due, or owing. 



Deed^ a thins done. 
Deem, to thmk. 
Deep, low down. 
Deign, to condescend. 
Delve, to dig. 
Denie, thick, doee. 
Depth, deepnoM. 
Die, to lose life. 
Dirge, a fuiteral song. 
Dire, dreadful. 



Barts and arrows were used, before firearms and can- 
nons were known. 

Indians and other savages daub tbeir faces, that they 
may daunt their foes : so did the Britons. 

The hoar before dawn is ofben chosen for an attack, 
when it is more dark than at any other time. 

The prince deigned to speak loudly, because the old 
woman was deaf, and near her death. 

Dearth was felt many times in England in old times, 
when dire famine ruled 

Debt is a source of trouble to all debtors, and a great 
cause of vexation to creditors. 

The com was dear, the ground hard to delve, and the 
depth of the soil not great. 

It was covered with a dense forest, and trees with 
deep roots, had to be dug up, or burnt down. 

The deed was signed a few days before, as they thought 
he would die. 

Music, which was deemed fit for the funeral dirge, 
was named in the will. 

The depth of the water was not so great as it was 
stated to be. 



W0BB3 OF OKI SYLLABLE. 

LESSON VII. 



Ditch, a trench. 
Boat, to be Teiy fond. 
Dodge, a trick. 
Doubt, unbelief. 
Dongh, unbaked bread. 
Doze, to sleep ligMljr. 
Drain, a water-course. 
Drawl, to speak slowly. 
Dread, io be in fear. 



Dream, thoughts in sleep. 
Drench, to make very wet. 
Droll, funny. 
Dross, scum of metal. 
Drudge, to work hard. 
Dumb, who cannot speak. 
Dusk, rather dark. 
Dwar^ a little person. 
Dwell, to live with. 



A ditch was dug round the field to drain it, as in damp 
weather, it was drenched with water. 

The father doats on his son. who is a droll child, and 
as full of dodges as a monkey. 

The second message threw a donht on the first, as it 
was quite of another kind. 

If the dongh does not rise, the yeast is bad, and good 
housewives dread bad bread. 

The poet fell into a doze, and dreamed of the poem of 
Kubla Khan. 

The blind man conld drawl out a few words, but the 
dumb woman could not speak at all. 

The dwarf chose to dwell in a hut on a moor, and the 
peasants were in dread of him. 

He made one act as drudge for him, and paid him 
nothing, because he said money was dross. 

The children did not go near the dwarf in the dusk 
of the evening. 

Dreams are caused by the action of the mind during 
sleep. Those who work hard, do not often dream. 

" Doubt not, little though thou be : 
But 1*11 cast a crumb to thee.*' 
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LESSON vm. 



Each, erery one. 
Earl, a nobleman. 
Earn, to gain by work. 
Earth, Ihe world. 
East, where the sun rises. 
Eat, to take food. 
Eaves, edge of the thatch. 



Edge, the border. 
Eel, a water animal. 
Eight, twice four. 
Eighth, in number. 
Ell, a measure. 
Elm, a tree. 
Eye, organ of sight. 



Each of the peers had a place in the House of Lords, 
by right of his peerage. 

Every earl had such a right, and many had worked 
while young, to earn it. 

The earth is nearly round, and a pole through it 
would be almost 8,000 miles long. 

We say the sun rises in the east, but it is the earth 
which turns round, from west to east. 

We must eat if we would live, but we must not live 
to eat^ that is, for the sake of eating. 

The water drops from the eaves of the cottage, and 
has made hollows in the stone. 

We stood on the edge of the pond, and caught some 
eels with an eel-prong. 

A quarter of com contains eight bushels, and a che- 
mist's ounce eight drams. 

A bushel is the eighth part of a quarter, and a dram 
the eighth part of an ounce of physic. 

An ell English contains five quarters of a yard, and 
a French ell six quarters. 

An elm tree has not a deep root, but it is often used 
to make qoffins. 

I have a cold which makes my eyes weak, and each of 
my brothers is ill from the east wind. 
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LESSON IX. 



Fact, a thing done. 
Fail, to fall short 
Fain, willingly. 
Faint, to lose strength 
Fair, just, a market 
Farce, a funny play. 
Fawn, a young deer. 
Feint, a pretence. 
Feait, a grand meal. 



Fetch, to go for. 
Fend, a long quarreL 
Fiel^ an estate. 
Field, an enclosed space. 
Fiend, a wicked beiug. 
Fierce, yery angry. 
Fight, a battle. 
Fibn, a thin skin 
Filth, great dirt. 



It is an old English proverb that '^ Facts ore stubborn 
things." 

We shall not £edl in our duties, whilo we would fieiin 
do them well, and trust in God. 

The fair lady felt the heat so much, she was likely to 
faint, atid a thief stole her purse while making a feint 
to assist her. 

The farce made us laugh so much, that we could 
hardly fetch our breath. 

At the birthday feast, some fawns were placed upon 
the table, which had been roasted whole. 

There was an old feud between the two lords, about a 
fief, which both claimed. 

The fields on the fief had been farmed by the same 
family, more than 200 years. 

When the Indians fooglit, they were more like fiends 
than men. 

Their acts were fierce, and their voices were more 
fierce in the fight. 

The blind boy had a film over the eye» and the cottage 
had filih all round it. 

The feudal system was in its greatest force in England, 
under the Norman kings. 

Then nobles h^d large estates, and gave fields to their 
servants instead of wages. 



10 henry's JITNIOIl DICTATION LESSONS. 

LESSON X. 

Flaw, a speck or defect. I Foe, an enemy. 



Flail, a tool to thrash com with. 
Flax, the linen plant. 
Fleece, wool of a sheep. 
Fleet, a number of ships. 
Flight, hastening away. 
Flinch, to shrink back. 
Float, to swim on the top. 
Flood, a deluge of water. 



Folk, the people. 
Frail, weak, timid. 
Freight, passage money. 
Friend, a well-«ri:iher. 
Fright^ great fear. 
Front, the fore part. 
Fruit, produce of plants. 
Fnne, a prickly plant. 



The pane of glass had a flaw in it, so it would not do 
for a front window. 

The flax was beaten with a flail, when it had been 
steeped a long time in water. 

The fleece was wet while the ground was dry, that 
the faith of G-ideon might be made strong. 

A fleet of ships sailed, with freightfl of tea and silk, 
from Hong Kong to London. 

The frail canoe of the Indian, looked like a speck on 
the flood of waters in the valley. 

He had gone to attack his foes, but the flood had sent 
him back in a fright. 

Men are more likely to flinch from such dangers, than 
through fear of man. 

Poor folk soon find out their true fri^ids ; as friends, 
like trees, are known by their fruits. 

The English fdrze does not bear fruit, but it makes 
useful wood with which to light flres. 

Tlie flight of the French at one battle, caused it to be 
called the " Battle of the Spurs." 

Some vessels float in shallow water, while others need 
a flood tide to move them from the dock 



WORDS or ONE SYLLABLK. 11 

LESSON XL 



Gain, money earned or won. 
Gale, a strong wind. 
QmI^ a prison. 
Garb, a dress. 
Oaap, ID gape for breath. 
Gash, a deep cut. 
Gannt, tall and thin. 
Gnage, to measure. 
Ganze, thin silk. 
Germ, a flower-bud. 
Gem, a jewel. 
Ghost, a spirit. 



€^ird, to surround. 
Gild, to lay on gold leaf. 
Girth, a saddle-band. 
Glance, a slight look. 
Gland, a round substance. 
Glare, a great light. 
Gleam, a ray of light. 
Glean, to pick up. 
Glimpse, a short view. 
Globe, a round body. 
Gloom, darkness. 
Glue, a sticky substance. 



Tfte keeper of the gaol let the man escape, for the sake 
of gain. 

The garb of the sailor was suited for such a gale, and 
his gaunt face looked paler than ever. 

The soldier had such a gash in his face, that he could 
not gasp or gfape without pain. 

The Hindoos wear cotton clothes, or even gauze, and 
are fond of gold and gems. 

The germ of the oak tree was to be seen, by a glance 
at the acorn. 

It was known that he wore an iron girdle, as a 
penance for his bad conduct. 

The glare of light was great, and the people caught a 
glimpse, of what they called a ghost. 

The sun can only g^ld half the globe with his rays at 
one time, however strong they may gleam. 

The women glean the fields, until the gloom of night 
girds the earth, and drives them home. 

The groom fell because the saddle-g^irth broke, but 
jumped up, as gay as ever. 

Olne is made from the hoofs of cattle and horses, and 
is used to stick wood together. 

The people on the wreck, looked eagerly for the first 
gleam of daylight. 

At the first glimpse of dawn, they put up signals for a 
pilot to come from the shore 
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LESSON XIL 



(hiaah, to grind the teeth. 
Onatf an inset t. 
Gnaw, to nibble. 
Goad, to spur on. 
Goat, a beaat. 
Goose, a large bird. 
Gorge, to oyer-feed. 
Gourd, a kind of melon. 
Grain, com. 

Grapei, fruit of the vine. 
Grasp, to seize hold. 



Grease, far. 
Grief, sorroir. 
Grieye, to mourn. 
Groan, a sigh ef pain. 
Grown, become larger. 
Chroom, a minder of hors^es. 
Group, a cluster. 
Grudgv, to envy. 
Guard, to take care of. 
Guest, a visitor. 
Guide, one vrho leads. 



Grasd, to feed on grass. I Guile, deceit. 

Whxn the fox could not reach the grapes, he gnashed 
his teeth, snapped at the gnats, and went away, saying 
with a groan, '' They must be sour." 

Eats, rabbits, and some others, are called Gnawers, 
because they gnaw food with their front teeth. They 
live together in groups, and chiefly in holes. 

A boy has two goats iu a goat-chaise, which he goads 
with pointed sticks. 

They grasp the reins very tightly, and seem to gmdge 
thetn the little bread we gave. 

Happy was he, who was called " the man without 
guile," by our best guide. 

We must g^uard agaiust deceit in ourselves, as well as 
in others. 

The old lady g^eved much over her goose, which was 
killed when grazing on the common ; she said it was of 
no use, but for its grease. 

The grief of Jonah for his gourd was great, though it 
had grown up quickly, and was of little value. 

The guests at the party were standing about in groups, 
on the lawn. 
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LESSON XIII. 



Hail, frozen rain. 
Hair, of the head. 
Half, one of two equal parts. 
Hall, a wide passage. 
Halve, to cut in two. 
Hare, a timid animal. 
Harsh, severe. 
Hatch, to sit on eggs. 
Haul, to pull. 
Haunch, a hind joint. 
Haunt, to go often. 
Head, the highest part. 



I 



Heap, a pile of goods. 
Heart, the chief blood vessel. 
Hearth, the fire-place. 
Heath, a common. 
Heave, to push strongly. 
Hedge, to divide fields. 
Height, tallness. 
Helm, rudder of a ship. 
Hew, to cut down. 
High, loftj, tall. 
Hinge, of a door. 
Hire, wages. 



The hail was so violent, that lialf the glass in the green- 
house was broken, as well as the skylight of the hall. 

Blood is sent from the heart to the head, and nourishes 
all parts, even the ha^ and nails. 

The garden was divided from the heath by a high 
hedge, in which a hen was hatching her eggs, and which 
just divided the ground into halves. 

The timid hare rushed into the cottage, and hid itself 
beside the hearth. m 

The harsh cottager hauled her out, wishing to heave 
her to the hounds, but she escaped. 

The boy could not manage the helm, on account of his 
small height. 

The haunch of mutton was sent to the club dinner, as 
a present from the rector. 

The woodmen hew down the high beeches, and receive 
good hire for their labour. 

The hinge of the door creaked a long time, and then 
broke, for want of a little oil. 

The earl sent a haunch of venison to each of his 
tenants on his birthday. 

Heaps of earth thrown up round the camp, formed a 
rough kind of defence. 

2 
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LESSON XIV. 



Hoar, frosty, white. 
Hoard, a treasure. 
Hoarse, rough ia raice. 
Hoax, a trick. 
Hoe, a garden tool. 
Hoist, 10 lift up. 
Hole, a hollow place. 
Home, a dwelling-place. 
Hood, a head corering. 
Hoof^ case of a horse's foot. 



Horse, an animal. 
Host, a landlord, an arni3% 
Hough, a part of the leg. 
Hound, a large dog. 
Howl, to make a noise. 
Huge, yery large. 
Ham, a distant sound. 
Hurl, to throw violently. 
Husk, the shell of fruit. . 
Hymn, a dirine song. 



We had a hoar frost ia May, which made us all hoarse, 
and hurt our wall-fruit. 

The miser counts his hoard daily, and keeps it at 
home under a hole in the floor. 

The men hoist the huge anchor with songs and merry 
jests, as they go round the capstan. 

A cruel hoax was played on the blind man who was 
hurled over a stone, placed in the way on purpose. 

A host of compkints were made, so that there was 
quite a hum of voices. 

The hound made a dismal howling, when he was left at 
home alone. 

The horse with a diseased hoof, had a hood over his 
eyes when it was dressed. 

He was bandaged up to his hough, in cold water, and 
fed on husks of oats. 

The distant sound of the hymn was very sweet to the 
ear of the poor prisoner. 

The s^a washed away the beach in Durham, and 
exposed a hoard of Spanish coins. 

The wheat is hoisted into the mill by means of a 
strong crane. 
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LESSON XV. 



IxLclL, the twelfth of a foot. 
Inn, a public house. 
Ire, anger. 
Isle, a small island. 
Jaunt, a journey. 
Jest, a joke. 
Join, to unite. 
Joist, a small beam. 
Judge, a chief magistrate. 



Juice, the moisture iu fruit. 
Key, of a lock. 
Keel, bottom of a ship. 
Keen, sharp. 
Knead, to mix bread. 
Kneel, to bend the knees. 
Knife, a cutting tool. 
Knight, a titled person. 
Knoll, a hillock. 



Thebe are 53,360 inches in a mile, 15,840 in a furlong, 
and 36 in a yard. 

After a pleasant jaimt on the stage, we came to the 
inn, in time for dinner. 

It was one of the finest scenes in the Isle of Wight, 
and the inn was equal to the scenery. 

Other persons joined us at dinner, and with jest and 
jpke, we were a merry party. 

The ire of the judge was roused, when he saw that the 
joists of the floor were not level. 

The trumpeter stood on a knoll, and played a key- 
bugle. 

The Scotch, at Bannockburn, were made to kneel aad 
pray, before the battle began. 

The knife of the hunter had a keen edge, and he cut 
a notch in the keel of the boat. 

The knight was sent with a white flag, to demand the 
keys of the fortress. 

The people of Israel left Egypt in such haste, that 
their kneading-troughs were bouud up with the dough , 
before it was kneaded. 



»; o 
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LESSON XVL 



Lair, den of a tvild beast. 
Lamb, a young sbeep. 
Lapse, passage of time. 
Large, of great size. 
Lath, a strip of wood. 
Laugh, a sign of pleasure. 
Launch, to float a vesseL 
Leagpue. three miles, a treaty. 
Learn, to gain knowledge. 



Length, extent. 
Lieu, instead of. 
Loaf, a lump of bread. 
Loan, something lent. 
Loathe, to dislike very much. 
Lodge, to live a time. 
Loom, a weaver's frame. 
Lounge, to loiter about. 
Lunch, a morning meal. 



The lion, wheu he came back to his lair, with the large 
thorn in his foot, found the slave there. 

When the slave learned the cause of his lameness, he 
dre\v out the thorn, which had lodged in the foot. 

After the lapse of a few days the wound had healed, 
and the lion and slave lodged in the lair together, aa if 
they had made a leagne. 

The lion hunted, and brought in lambs and other 
things, for lunch, dinner, and supper. 

After a length of time both were caught. 

The slave was thrown to the lion in a circus ; the lion 
roared at the slave, until he knew him, and then the peo- 
ple laughed to see him caress one, whom they thought 
he would pounce upon, and crush up like a loai of bread. 

He lay down, and the slave lounged upon him, until 
the king called him, to explain it all. 

He was set free, with his large &iend, in lieu of 
being put to death, as a runaway slave. 

The Great Eastern was not launched easily, because 
her length was so great. 

The looms were divided from each other only by a 
partition of lath and plaster. 

An English league contains 3 miles, or 5,280 feet. 
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LESSON XVII. 



Haidy a young woman. 
Mail, a letter-bag. 
Match, a strip of wood. 
Mere, a lake ; a trifle. 
Moan, to lament. 
Moist, damp. 
Monk, a religious person. 



Month, four weeks. 
Mount^ to be in sorrow. 
Moor, a large couimon. 
Mould, earth, a cast. 
Moult lo lose featliers. 
Mound, a bank. 
Mulct, a fine, or penalty. 



The thieves stopped the mail cart, and stole the mails, 
just one m nth ago. 

Our maid lost a letter containing a trifle of money, 
and a ribbon to be matched. 

She monms her loss as though it had been a large 
fortune, and moans every day about it. 

Do not lie on the mould, nor even on grass, when it is 
moist, as the damp is hurtful. 

Our bird is very ill when it moults ; we give it saffron 
in its water, as a medicine. 

The Boman year had only 10 months until two were 
added by Numa, the second king. 

All round the mere were mounds of earth, covered 
with wild flowers. 

The moor at a distance looked more purple than when 
we were close to it. 

The convent contained many monks, some of whom 
had been there many years. 

The man who was found with false scales and weights, 
was fined a mulct g{ five pounds. 

The maid who lost her father, was soon made sad 
again by the loss of her mother. 

2—8 
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LESSON xvm. 



Kail, in iron pin. 
Nap, a short sleep. 
Neap, a low tide. 
Need, in waut of. 
Neigh, cry ot a hone. 
Niche, a place in a wall. 
Nigh, near to. 
Ninth, ill order, or number. 



Noiae, great sound 
Nook, a comer. 
None, not any« 
Notch, a cut. 
Noun, a name. 
Numh, yeiy cold. 
Norse, an attendant. 
Nymphy a water goddess. 



Tus Esquimaux and other Indians value nails and other 
pieces of iron very highly. 

Thev cut notches in a piece of flat iron, and make a 
saw of it. 

While the cook was taking a nap, the dog ran away 
with a piece of the meat. 

The lowest tides, which happen when the moon is in 
her first and third quarters, are called neap tides. 

We are not in need of any noise in school ; we have 
enough of it in the play-ground. 

The situation of the ambush, was discovered by the 
neigh of one of the horses. 

Every niche in the wall, and every nook in the grounds, 
was filled by a bust or statue. 

Many ships passed, but none were nigh enough for us 
to know their names. 

The lord mayor of London goes in state to West- 
minster on the ninth of November. 

A noun is the name of any person, place, animal, or 
thing. 

Many ladies were willing to act as nurse, in the Cri- 
mean war. 

The ancients believed in water- sprites, called nymphs, 
who must have been often numb with cold, while living 
under water. 
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LESSON XIX. 



Oats, one kind of com. 
Oak, a timber tree. 
Odd, strange, not eyen. 
OU, liquid fat. 
Once, one time. 



Ore, metallic earth. 
Onnce, part of a pound. 
Owe, to be in debt 
Owl, a night bird. 
Own, to possess. 



Oats will grow farther north than wheat, and in more 
exposed places. 

The oak is important as a timber tree, on account of 
its great strength. 

Our sailors are often called " hearts of oak," which 
has an odd sound. 

Oil is procured from the earth, as well as from whales 
and large fish. 

An evil habit once acquired is yerj hard to break , 
" habit is an iron chain." 

Lead ore often contains enough silvor, to paj its work- 
ing expenses. 

A pound Troy has 12 ounces, and a pound avoirdu- 
poise has 16 ounces. 

We owe a great debt to the first Christian teachers 
who came to Britain. 

There are not many Christians who would be unwilling 
to own that fact. 

The owl is called the " bird of night," being nocturnal 
in its habits. 

Oh, how unhappy are those people, who owe a great 
deal of money. 
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LESSON XX. 



Paste, dough not baked. 
Patch, a piece put on. 
Path, a way, or road. 
Pause, a short s^op. 
Paws, feet of a beast. 
Pawn, to pledge. 
Peace, quietness. 
Pearl, a gem. 
Pierce, to bore through. 



Page, of a book, a servant. 

Paid, satisfied. 

Pail, a vessel fr water. 

Pain, bodily illness. 

Paint, colour. 

Pale, white iu colour. 

Palm, a tree. 

Pang, a sharp pain. 

Parch, to dry up. 

A BOOK may have a thousaDd pages, but it is often 
clumsy when so thick. 

The lady sent her page to the library^ to fetch a book 
of 256 pages. 

The bookbinder damaged the book, and laid the fault 
on his paste. 

The painter was in great pain, when he fell, with his 
pot of paint. 

The path through the forest was known by patches 
of bark taken off the trees. 

We came to a jpanse at the cross roads, and wanted a 
finger-post, to point out the path. 

The poor people were in such distress, that many had 
pawnea their best clothes. 

The bear is said to amuse himself by sucking his paws, 
as he lies under the snow. 

The young woman looked pale, while she was bringing 
a pail of water. 

The pangs of parching thirst were much greater, when 
the travellers found the spring dried up. 

The negroes obtain palm wine, from the palm trees of 
the tropics. 

The Indian tried to live in peace, but he was pierceid 
to the heart with an arrow. 

Pearls are often found in oysters, in the Bed Sea and 
Persian Gulf. 
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LESSON xxr. 



Pence, peanies. 
Piteh, a sticky substance. 
Plague, a disease. 
Please, to give pleasure. 
Pledge, a proof of debt. 
Plight, condition. 
Plough, to turn up earth. 
Plume, a wing of birds. 
Plunge, to dive down. 
Poach, to steal game. 



Point, a sharp end. 
Pouch, a bag, or purse. 
Pounce, to leap upou. 
Praise, to commend. 
Preach, to give a sermon. 
Prompt, quick, readj. 
Prowl, to lurk about. 
Psalm, a sacred poem. 
Pulse, flow of the blood. 
Purse, a small money bag. 



Thb pence were given to twelve children, who each 
received two new pennies. 

The joints of the boat were filled with hemp, and 
covered over with pitch, to keep out the water. 

The law does not allow men to poach on the lauds of 
other people — please to remember that. 

In some eastern cities, the plague often occurs. 

The glutton pounced upon the deer as it was diiuking 
under the tree. 

The girl plunged into the river, and was drawn out in 
a sad plight. 

The magistrate praised the policeman, for his prompt 
assistance. 

The plume of the flamingo was very fine in colour, 
but the shape was not good. 

The point of the plough-share was not sharp. 

The pulse of the miser almost ceased with fright, 
when he found he had lost his purse. 

The psalms were not all written by King David. 

The hyena prowls about the cities of the east in the 
night, to pick up offal. 

Merchants often allow discount for prompt payments, 
when money is paid within one month. 
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LESSO N XXIL 



Quack, a pretender. 
Quaif, to drink. 
Quail, a bird. 
Qnake, to be in fear. 
Qualm, a faint feeling. 
Quart, two pints. 



Quell, to put down. 
Quench, to put out fire. 
Quick, active. 
Quill, part of a feather. 
Quilt, a bed cover. 
Quire, 24 sheets of paper, 



Quash, to updet. | Quit, to go away. 

Queen, a sovereign lady. | Quote, to use the words of another. 

Thebe are quacks in other professions, as well as in that 
of medicine. 

The robbers quaff the wine, which they have stolen 
from the baggage of the queen. 

The quail is a common bird in Algeria. 

Gold dust is often carried in quills, by traders. 

The lady felt some qualms of sickness, which the 
medicine on board failed to quell. 

The people quaked when they heard that so many 
had died ot the plague. 

The men were so quick in doing their work, that we 
gave them a quart of ale. 

An action was brought to get back the quilts, but it 
was quashed by the jury. 

We must quit the house before another week. 

The author wrote the work on fifteen quires of paper, 
but he quoted half of it from others. 

It was found hard to quench the fire, as it had been 
loug burning behind the wainscot. 

Quails were sent to the children of Israel, when they 
wished for meat in the wilderness. 
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LESSON" XXIIl. 



Bace, a people, a course. 
Baft, a make shift yessel. ■ 
Rail, a slight fence. 
Rain, water from the clouds. 
Raise, to lift up. 
Range, to move about. 
Reach, to try after. 
Realm, a kingdom. 
Ream, twenty quires. 
Reel, to stagger. 



Ridge, top of a bank. 
Right, correct. 
Roach, a fresh water fish. 
Roar, a loud noise. 
Rogiie, a cheat. 
Roost, a perch for fowl. 
Rough, uneven, coarse. 
Rouse, to wake up. 
Rue, to lament. 
Rye, a kind of com. 



In the games of Greece, a race was always a chief part 
of the amusements. 

The Negro race live in the centre and west parts of 
Africa, and are black and woolly haired. 

The crew made a raft, with rail round it, and a sail 
above, to keep off the rain. 

The lion ranges over the ridges, and gives a roar that 
frightens other animals. 

We tried to rouse the sleeping watchman, but the 
rogue had fled before be opened his eyes. 

The settler raised a hut of rough boards upon lands to 
which he had no right. 

The realm was so large, that some rogues thought the 
arm of the law could not reach them. 

TThe wild turkeys used to roost on trees, where they 
were out of the reach of wolves jyid foxes. 

The little printer was seen to reel under a great many 
reams of paper. 

The widow said, that she should rue the day when she 
lost her husband. 

The bread of the poor people in Russia is often made 
of rye. 
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LESSON XXIV, 



Sack, a large bag. 
Saint, a godly person. 
Salye, an ointmeat. 
Sanoe, a pickle. 
Scald, to burn with water. 
Scales, to weigh in. 
Scalp, skin of the head. 
Scar, mark of a wound. 
Scarce, rare. 
Scarf, a luose rube. 
Scene, a sight. 



Scent, a sweet smelU 

Scheme, a plan. 

Sco^ to mock. 

School, a place for learning. 

Scorch, to burn slightly. 

Scour, to scrub. 

Scourge, to beat with cords. 

Scowl, a threatening look. 

Scream, a loud cry. 

Screen, a shelter. 

Screw, an instrument. 



TuE scene on the quay was quite lively ; sacks of corn 
were being carried on shore, and there was a strong 
scent of tea and other articles. 

Saint Paul was several times scourged by the Jews, 
who scoffed at his doctrines. 

The child had a scar, where it had been badly scalded 
when very young ; its scalp was quite bare where the 
hair would not grow. 

The school will close at mid-day, and then we can 
carry out our scheme. 

Beware of scorching your clothes, because no salve 
can cure them. 

The Cashmere soarf is very scarce, and, like the shawl, 
is very dear. 

The scales had become incorrect by long wear, aud 
not being often scoured. 

There was a scowl on the face of the angry boy, who 
screamed when hurt a little. 

The different folds of the screen were fastened toge- 
ther by screws. 

The Board of Guardians brought forward a new schemd 
for the relief of the poor. 
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LESSON XXV. 


Seyxhe, a mowiog tool. 




Shoe, for the foot. 


Seazth, to look for. 




Shore, the sea beach. 


Sedge, a water-grahs. 




Shrewd, quick. 


Seize, to lay hold of. 




Shriek, a loud cry. 


Serge, a woollen l lot fa. 




Shrill, sharp sounding. 


Sheaf, a bundle of corn. 




Shrimp, a little fish. 


Shear, to clip. 




Shroud, a dress fur the den* 


Saeath, a covering. 




Shrub, a small tree. 


Shield, a defence. 




Siege, an attack. 


Shire, a county. 




Sieve, a com siAer. 


Shoal, a shallow. 




Sigh, a deep breath. 



The Britons bad scythes on their chariot wheels, and 
shields of wood, painted or stained. 

We must search among the sedges for wild fowl, 
which frequent the shores of the lake. 

Before we shear the sheep, they must be washed, to 
cleanse the wool. 

The shepherd seizes each sheep, and plunges it into 
the water. 

The shrill scream of the bittern was heard, among the 
fens in Lincolnshire. 

In the eastern graveyards, the tombs are often shrouded 
by tall slumbs. 

Shrimps are taken in hand-nets, in the shoals along 
the shore. 

The corn, when cut, is bound in a shea^ and several 
sheaves make a shock. 

A mong the plunder at the taking of the city was a 
sword, with a jewelled sheath. 

Calais was taken by Edward III., after a siege of 
eleven months, in 1347. 

The boy shrieks with pain, when his foot is dressed ; 
the shoe bad to be cut ofi* it. 

He sighs to think that he was not shrewd enough to 
follow good advice. 

The com was placed in a sieve, before it was given to 

the horses. 

3 
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LESSON XXVL 



Singe, to scorch. 
Skem, R packet of thread. 
Sketch, an outline. 
Skiff, a small boat. 
Sknlk, to hide away. 
Slain, killed. 



Slofh, idleness. 
Slongh, a muddy place. 
Slnice, a water passage. 
Smear, to daub. 
Smooth, eyen. 
Soak, to wet thoroushly. 



Sledge, a carriage without wheel 8. Soap, used for washing. 



Sleep, rest. 

Sleeve, part of a dress. 

Sleight, quickness of hapd. 



Songht, searched out. 

Sonp. meat boiled wiih vegetables, 

Soorce, a spring. 



Slight, to pass oyer. > Spasm, a violent throb. 

This coat of horses is often singed, to make it grow more 
smooth. 

Silk is sold in skeins, and bj weight. 

Sledges are used in Eussia and North America, when 
the snow is on the ground. 

The idle man showed his sloth by skulking awaj in a 
skif^ to sleep, when there was work to be done. 

After the battle was over, the bodies of the slain were 
removed, and the decks, which were smeared with blood, 
were well washed. 

The sluices were opened, and they were so smooth, 
that very slight obstacles remained. 

The boy fell into a slough, and was soaked with muddy 
water ; much soap was needed to make him clean again. 

He said that he was looking for water-cresses, but 
could not find what he sought. 

He should have gone to the source of the river. 

The cook turned up her sleeves, when she was making 
the soup, and tossed the pancakes over, by a curious 
sleight of hand. 

The boy who ate too many of her pancakes, had an 
attack of spasms afterwards. 
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LESSON XXVIL 



Spawn, eggs of fish and reptiles. 
Speak, to utter words. 
Spaech, language. 
Sphere, a globe. 
Spleen, ill humour. 
Spoi]^ plunder. 
Sprain, an injuiy. 
Spread, to open wide. 
Sprout, a young shoot. 
Spruce, neat and clean. 



Squall, a short storm. 

Square, having four equal sides. 

Squeak, to cry out 

Squeeze^ to press. 

Squirt, to force water. 

Stage, a platform. 

Stain, a dye. 

Stitch, to sew. 

Straw, the stem of com. 

Streak, a line of light. 



Fish and reptiles are produced from spawn, much of 
ivliich is spoiled by numerous enemies. 

A square rigged vessel was wrecked in the squall ; 
we saw her by the streaks of lightning. 

The planets are spkeres more or less round* 

The hedgehog squeaks when its leg is squeezed, though 
it may not be hurt. 

The speech of that man, is dictated more by spleen 
than by reason or good sense. 

The boy sprained his ancle, through spreading his 
feet too much in walking. 

The servant looked verj spruce ; there was not a stitch 
wanted anywhere. 

He squirts the juice of the logwood over the table- 
cover, and stains it a dark purple colour. 

The stage was square, and had holes and trap doom, 
through which a man might squeeze. 

The severe weather has destroyed all the sprouts, and 
nearly all the plants. 

The Earth is called an oblate sphere, because it is 
rather flat at the poles. 
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LESSON XXVIIL 



Btream, a nnall river. 
Street, between houses. 
Strength, power, force. 
Stretch, to draw out. 
Strict, yery seTere. 
Stroll, to walk about. 
Snit, a set of clothes. 
Snrge, rising tide. 
Swamp, a marshy place. 
Swain, a young counir}-man. 



Sward, green turC 
Swear, to take an oath« 
Sweat, perspiration. 
Sweep, to brush. 
Swerve, to turn aside. 
Swing, to moTe to and fro. 
Switch, a thin stick. 
Swoln, much swelled. 
Swoon, a fainting fit. 
Sword, a fighting tool. 



The water-pipe burst, and a stream of water ran down 
the street, sweeping all before it. 

The strength of the pipe had not been tested. 

The suit of clothes, and the shoes, did not fit the hoj, 
and he tried in vain to stretcll them. 

The river being swoln with rain, had made the mea- 
dows one great swamp. 

No green sward could be seen, and the waves were 
like the surge of a small sea. 

Some writers say, that James I. would swoon at sight 
of a drawn sword. 

The overseer was strict to the utmost stretch of his 
power, and strolled everywhere to watch. 

His people knew what it was to eat bread by the sweat 
of the brow. 

The swain walked along, swinging a little switch in 
his hand, and did not swerve from the path. 

The witness was obliged to swear to the truth of his 
evidence. 

Much of the land around the Gulf of Mexico is very 
low and swampy. 
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LESSON XXIX. 



Tact, skiU. 
Taint, to infect. 
Talk, to speak. 
Tangkt, instructed. 
Teack, to instruct. 
Teeth, plural of toolh. 
Tempt, to try. 
Term, the ei^. 
Thatoh, to cover. 
Theft. stealiBf. 
TheiTO, a subject. 
Theaoe, from that place. 



Thief, one who steeds. 
Thieve, to steal. 
Thigh, part of the lower limb. 
Thong, a leather strap. 
Thrash, to t)eat with a flail. 
Threat, a menace. 
Thrice, three times. 
Thrift, carefulness. 
Throat, inside the neck. 
Throhe, a royal seat. 
Throng, a crowd. 
Thmst, to push. 



Ths thief showed much more taet than honesty, when 
he robbed so many in the throng. 

The poor man fell and hurt his thigh, when he went 
up to tnatch the haj-riek. 

It is a thankless task, to teach those who do not wish 
to be taught. 

The man thrashes the corn with a flail, which is fas- 
tened together bj a thong of leather. 

The hoj was so addicted to theft, that neither threats 
nor promises could cure him. 

The teacher was fond of history, and could talk a long 
time with pleasure on that theme. 

The throne of England was empty from the year 1649, 
until the accession of Charles II. 

The child had a sore throat, which was made worse by 
thrusting down some caustic. 

The various orders of quadrupeds may be known by 
their teeth. 

** Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just." 

You cannot tempt some men from their thrift; it is a 
part of their nature. 

3—3 
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LESSON XXX. 



Thwart, to oppoie. 
Thyme, a iweet herb. 
Tieree, forty-two gallons. 
Tight, closely boand. 
Tixige, to colour ilightly. 
Tithe, a tenth part. 
Toil, to work hard. 
Tomb, a burial place. 
Toad, a reptile. 
Tongue, organ of speech. 
Toneh, to handle. 
Tongh, strong. 



Tread, to step on. 
Trench, a ditch. 
Trough, a drinking box. 
Trounce, to punish. 
Trudge, to walk steadily. 
Truss, a bundle. 
Truth, reality. 
Tuft, a bunch of grass, &c. 
Twang, a sharp sound. 
Twelve, twice six. 
Twirl, to twist round. 
Type, a letter for printing. 



The type for the book -was new and of tough materials ; 
it weighed twelve pounds. 

The attempt to open a new trench was thwarted by 
the enemy, who toiled all night to thwart it. 

The blossom of the wild thyme was tinged with purple, 
as we trudged across the heath. 

The tierce of sherry was tightly bound with iron 
hoops, and packed in a truss of straw. 

The devout Jews paid a tithe of their property to the 
service of the temple, and made their tombs in the sides 
of the hills. 

The tongue is the organ of speech, and should utter 
only the truth. 

The toad was lying under a tuft of grass, but we did 
not like to touch it. 

The water in the trough was frozen, but so lightly, 
that we dared not tread on it. 

The lawyer promised to trounce the farmer, whose 
bull had eaten the lawyer's com. 

The farmer defended himself very well, but with a 
nasal twang. 
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LESSON XXXI. 



Vagne, empty, vain. 
Vain, foolish. 
Yale, a small valley. 
Yell, a covering of the face, 
valve, part of a pump. 
Vaunt, a boast. 
Veer, to turn aside. 
Verge, the edgp. 



Verse, part of a poem. 
View, a sight 
Vogue, in fashion. 
Voice, organ of speech. 
Void, empty. 
Vouch, to hear witness. 
Urge, to press. 
Use, custom. 



Thebb was a vague report of the enemy, but the scouts 
knew nothing of it. 

The vale was full of the smoke of their camp fires, 
which hung over it like a veil 

We had a fine view from the top of the hill, and heard 
the voices of distant shepherds. 

The newspaper was void of public interest, but con- 
tained some pretty verses. 

The pump could not be used, because the upper valve 
was out of order. 

The reporter vouches for the truth of his report, as he 
was present at the review. 

The Indian urged his horse to the very verge of the 
bill, in spite of the danger. 

This vain show of courage is common among them, 
who like to vaunt of their bravery. 

As we entered the bay, the wind veered round, and 
made our passage easy. 

The blood passes through the vessels, but cannot 
return on account of the vi^ves. 

In the last century, wigs and hair powder were very 
much in vogue in England. 

From the cliffs at Dover, you may at times obtain a 
view of the coast of France. 
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LESSON XXXII. 



Wade, to walk in water. 
Waft, to blow a thing along. 
Wage, to carry on. 
Walk, to go on foot. 
Walti, a dance. 
Wand, a small stick. 
Warp, to bend. 
Waste, to destroy. 
Watch, a small clock. 
Wealth, riches. 



Weave, to make doth. 
Wedge, an iron tool. 
Weight, a burden. 
Weed, a wUd phmt. 
Wharf^ a landing-plaoe. 
Wheat, bread-corn. 
Whelp, a yoong animal. 
Whence, from what place. 
Whif^ a puff. 
Whim, a sudden thought. 



The stork, crane, and other stilted birds, wade into the 
water, to watch for their prey. 

The wind wafts the scent of the blossoms in our faces, 
wMch is very pleasant. 

Wheat is said to have grown, first of all, in the Island 
of Sicily. 

The Bomans waged war in that island, whence they 
carried very much wheat 

We could tell by some whiffs of smoke that the huts 
had people in them. 

As we walk over the waste lands we see how the 
weeds flourish. 

We think there mjist be w^th in a soiL which will 
grow so many weeds. 

We wish for a fairy wand, to cover the ground with a 
busy people. 

The wainscot was warped so much by the heat, that it 
cracked in two places. 

The ball room was crowded ; but there w6re not many 
who could waltz. 

By the aid of steam, we can weave much more cloth 
than without it. 

The boy nuts the little whelp into the scales, to find 
out its weignt, and gets a bite in return for his whi] 
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LESSON XXXIII. 



Whine, a low cry. 
"Whirl, to turn round. 
Which, of the three. 
Wield, to sway or carry. 
Wire, metal drawn out. 
Would, willing. 
Wound, a cut 
Wrap, to coyer up. 
Wrath, anger. 
Wreath, a garland. 



Wreck, a broken yessel. 
Wrench, to tear out. 
Wretch, a miserable person. 
Wring, to twist round. 
Wrist, part of the arm. 
Writhe, to twist in pain. 
Wroth, to be angry. 
Wrought, worked. 
Wrung, twisted. 
Wry, crooked. 



The whine of the young hounds alarmed the deer, so 
that all but the wounded escaped. 

The boy whirls round his sling, and wounds his school- 
fellow in the face. 

The poor wretch who was found on the wreck, had no 
water to drink, but the rain wrung from his clothes. 

Before attacking the lion, he wrapped his mantlo 
around his wrist, to protect his arm. 

The wrath of the gardener was great, when he saw the 
flowers of the wreath spoiled. 

The girl writhed with pain, when the doctor would 
wrench out her tooth. 

The wire fence was wrought so carefully, that not even 
a rat could get through it. 

The soldier wields his sword with such force, that he 
can cut a dead sheep in two pieces. 

The wryneck is a bird, so called because its head leans 
to one side. 

It is sinful to excite the wrath of weak-minded or 
afflicted people. 

The captain often felt pain, from an old wound, when 
the weather changed. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 



Yaeht, a small ship. 
Yam, spun wool. 
Tavl, a boat 
Tear, 365^ days. 
Yearn, to feel for. 
Yeait, froth of ale. 
Yell, a loud ory. 
Yelp, bark of a dog. 



Yew, a tree. 
Yield, to gire way. . 
Yoke, a burden. 
Yolk, yellow of an egg. 
Yore, anoient timet. 
You, a pronoun. 
Young, youihful. 
Youth, tender age. 



The yacht was nearly lost, on her cruise in the Medi- 
terranean. 

In the same etorm, one ship lost its yawl, and others 
lost spars and sails. 

Cotton and wool are spun into yams, and then woven 
into garments. 

Before the time of Julius Csesar, the year consisted 
only of 854 days. 

"And Joseph yearned over his brother Benjamin 
before he made himself known." 

The bread was heavy, because the yeast was bad. 

The yell of the angry Indian was like the howl of some 
wild animal 

The wood of the yew tree was valued, as good for the 
making of long bows. 

The yolk of the egg forms the substance of the bird 
while being hatched. 

We heard the dog yelp when the beggar came, but he 
did not mind it, as the dog was young. 

You must be willing to yield to your elders, on account 
of your youtb. 

The little dog yelped so much, that the neighbours 
said it was a nuisance. 
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LEvSSON XXXV. 



AD. to be ill. 

All, everyone, everything. 

Alms, gifts of charity. 

Air, the atmosphere. 

Ait, a small river island. 

Ant, an insect. 

Are, part cut from a circle. 

Aught, anything. 

Awe, reverence or feai. 



Ale, malt liquor. 
Awl, a piercing tool. 
Arms, the upper limbs. 
Ayr, a county in Scotland. 
Eight, twice four. 
Aunt, a father or mother's sister. 
Ark, a floating dwelling. 
Ought, what is due» or owing. 
Axe, a chopping tool. 



Ale is useful at times to help those who ail anything, to 
give them new strength. 

The air goes up a distance of 45 miles from the county 
of Ayr, and other places on the globe. 

On a small ait on the river Thames, eight men met to 
feast on eel-pies. 

All Hebrew slaves, who would not go free, were thrust 
through the ear with an awl. 

The lady gave ttlms to the poor sailor, whose arms had 
been shot off by a cannon-ball. 

The ark of Noah floated over a large arc of the surface 
of the globe, about 150 days. 

We should not waste aught that is useful; we ought 
to make a good use of everything. 

My aunt saw an ant-eatei:, which caught the ants on 
its slimy tongue. 

We were stricken with awe, on seeing the falls of 
Niagara for the first time. 

The boys were blamed for their acts of folly, in cutting 
the shrubs with an axe. 

Kind people often have heart-aohe, when they dee the 
ailments of others. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 



Bate, to lower the price. 

Bawl, to cry out. 

Bear, an animal. 

Bear, to carry. 

Base, the low part in musi& 

Bayi, the plural of bay. 

Bey, a Turkieh governor. 

Bee, an inaect. 

Beet, a sugar-giving plant. 

Beach, the sea shore. 

Been, part, of to be. 

Bow, to shoot with. 

Bier, a funeral car. 



Bait, that which tempts. 

Ball, a plaything, a dancing party. 

Bare, to lay bare. 

Bear, to suffer. 

Base, mean, foundation. 

Baize, a kind of cloth. 

Bay, a tree, an inlet of the sea. 

Be, a substantive yerb. 

Beat, to strike. 

Beech, a timber tree. 

Bean, a plant. 

Beau, a fine person. 

Beer, malt liquor. 

Bine, a colour. 

Fish, when Kuiigry, will swallow ft bait, which would 
not tempt them at other times. 

The trader tried to bate the price of the beaver- skins, 
but they would not lower it. 

The day after the ball, the boy was hurt by a ball, and 
bawled in a very childish manner. 

The bass part in music is the foundation, or base, of 
the othei parts. 

The Bey of Tunis is a Turkish subject, whose palace 
overlooks the bay, and has bay trees in its garden. 

Our boys acted a little play, and used a green baize 
curtain ; a visitor came iu a carriage, drawn by two bays. 

Beecli trees will not grow on the sea beach — they do 
not like salt water. 

The heat has been so great, that our French beam 
have been dried up 

Sugar is made from beet-root in France, but it does 
not beat that of the sugar-cane. 

The hunter had a wound from the bear, which laid bare 
the bone of his arm, and he could hardly bear the pain. 

Beau Nash was a noted person in the reign of Greo. III. 

Bows were used by English archers, until gunpowder 
was invented. 

The men carried the bier steadily, and then had some 
beer to refresh themselves. 

The wind blew so keenly, that our faces were blue 
with cold. 
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LESSON XXX Vll. 



Berth, a sleeping place. 
Boa, R serpent. 
Board, a plank of wood. 
Bough, a branch. 
Boy, a young man. 
Brake, a thicket of ferns. 
Bread, food made from flour. 
Brews, makes beer. 
Brows, the edges of hills. 
Bnt, a conjunction. 
Buy, to purchase. 



Birth, commg into life. 
Boar, a male pig. 
Bored, tired, pierced. 
Bow, to bend the body. 
Buoy, a sea-mark. 
Break, to divide into pieces. 
Bred, brought up. 
Bmise, to hurt. 
Browse, to nibble plants. 
Butt, a large cask. 
By, near, a preposition. 



Fob some. years after his birth, the captain's son slept in 
a berth in the cabin. 

The bough hung so near the beach, that the boy had 
to bow his body, when he went to lool( for the buoy 
which marked the wreck. 

The boa is a great snake, which can crush a wild boar 
in its folds. 

The carpenter bored holes in the boards, whicb were 
used for the rabbit-hutch. 

The noise made by the hounds caused the deer to 
break forth from a thicket of brakes, in which it was 
hidden. 

Those who are well bred will never waste their own 
bread, nor that of others. 

The East Indian native brews a drink from plants, 
which he bruises in various ways. 

But is a conjunction, but a butt is a very large cask, 
to hold beer or wine. 

Few persons can buy a butt of sherry, but by some 
rich merchants such large casks are brought by sea from 
Spain. 

The bough of the oak tree was covered with a rough 
kind of bark. 

4 
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LESSON xxxvm. 



Gain, son of Adam. 
Oart, a common carriage. 
Caf to, a class of people. 
Canae, to make happen. 
Ceil, to make a ceiling. 
Cent, a hundred. 
SceiLt, a smell. 
Cito, to call, 
dime, a climate. 
Coane, rough. 
Cork, bark of a tree. 
Creak, to make a noise. 
Crewi, managers of ships. 
Curb, to restrain. 



Cane, a tropical plant. 
Carto, a card. 
Cast, to throw 
CawB, cries out 
Seal, to fasten with wax. 
Sent, part of to send. 

Sight, seemg. 
Clmb, to get up. 
Course, a waj. 
Caulk, to stop cracks. 
Creek, a water passage. 
Cmiae, to sail about. 
Kerb, a stone edging. 



Cain, the son of Adam, was so wicked as to kill his brother. 

The juice of the sugaivcane, and of the sugar maple- 
tree, when boiled, forms sugar. 

Hindoos who eat with men of other religions lose caste, 
and are cast out of society. 

The loud caws of the rooks were caused by a young 
bird falling from its nest. 

In old times rooms were ceiled with oak, and letters 
were sealed with wax, and tied round with silk or thread. 

The bottle of scent was sold for fifty cents, and was 
sent to a lady, who was ill. 

The Indian chooses a leaf, which he wraps round a 
piece of lime, and chews the mixture. 

The man was cited before tiie judge, but was afraid at 
the sight of so many lawyers. 

Cocoa-nut trees grow in hot climes, and the natives 
climb the trees to reach the nutsf. 

The coarse outside of the skin had in course of timo 
worn quite smooth. 

The sides of the vessel were caulked with pieces of 
cork and wool, dipped in pitch. 

The creaking of the cordage told us that some vessel 
was hidden in the creek. 

Some naval crews have to cruise about for many years. 

The man was not able to curb the horse, and he ran 
over the kerb of the parement. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 



Day, twenty-four hours. 
Dane, a native of Deniitark. 
Dear, much loved. 
Dire, dreadful. 
Die, to lose life. 
Doe, a small deer. 
Dene, finished. 
Due, owing. 



Day, a Moorish governor. 
Deign, to condescend. 
Deer, an animal. 
Dyer, one who dyes. 
Dye, to colour. 
Dough, unbaked bread. 
Dun, a dark grey colour. 
Dew, moisture. 



Apteb a fire of one day, the Dey of Algiers was glad 
to sue for peace. 

The proud young Dane would not deig^ to speak to 
the poor Laplander. 

"We brought up a young deer as a pet ; it became 
quite dear to us, and as it fed in our play-field, its food 
was not dear. 

When the mill blew up, the poor dyer rushed out in 
dire alarm, with his arms stained with dye. 

The pet deer which was so dear to us was a doe, and 
it was so tame that it would eat dough-nats and little 
cakes. 

When John had done his drawing, we saw that his 
cattle were nearly all of a dun colour. 

Let us pay what money is due, and go home before 
the dew begins to fall. 

In some hot countries rain seldom falls, but the dews 
at night are very heavy. 

The skin of the black fox of Bussia is very much 
dearer than any deer skin. 

4^2 
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LESSON XL. 

Hear, to know by iionnd« 
VrxL, a hollow yessel. 
Hedge, boundary of a field. 
Helm, rudder of a ship. 
Her, personal pronoun. 
Here, in this place. 
Ton, personal pronoun 
High, lifted up. 



r, the organ of hearing. 
Earn, to gain bj woik. 
Edge, a border. 
Elm, a tree. 
Err, to wander. 
Ere, before. 
Ewe, a female sheep. 
Sye, organ of sight. 



" He that hath ears to hear, let him hear the lesaons 
of wisdom which are taught here.*' 

We must earn money, if we would know its proper 

value. 

In Greece and Bome in old times, the ashes- of the 
dead were put in nms. 

The labourer cut off the outside of the hedge with the 
edge of an old sword. 

The helm of the yessel was not made of elm wood. 
Elm wood is ofben used for coffins. 

** To err is human, to forgive divine/' so jou must for« 
give her error this time. 

Ere the day closed, we saw the finest rainbow that 
e*er was seen 



%j cio 
here. 



If yon annoy the little lamb, its mother, the ewe, will 
hurt yon. 

I saw the little fly in his eye, as we stood under a 
high tree. 

I was sorry to hear of her erring from the right way, 
while so young. 

Men earn good wages, by making silver and bronse 
tea urns. 
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LESSON XLL 



Pain, wUlingly. 

Faint, weary. 

Fair, just, well-looking. 

Fate, destin J. 

Feat, a perfomiance. 

Fir, a tree. 

Fin, trees— plural. 

Flee, to haste away. 

Flew, did fly. 

Fore, the front. 

Forth, forward. 

Foul, nasty. 

Freeze, to become ice. 



Feign, to pretend. 

Feint, a pretence. 

Fare, food, or charge for carriage. 

Fete, a feast in French. 

Feet, end of lower limbs. 

Fur, outside of a skin. 

Fnrse, a prickly plant. 

Flea, an insect. 

Flue, a small chimney. 

Four, twice two. 

Fourth, fourth in order. 

Fowl, a bird. 

Frieie, a coarse doth. 



Though he would &an have stayed to dinner, he feigned 
to be unwilling. 

The wounded Boman made a feint of running away, 
that he might divide his foes, who were also wounded, 
and more fiunt than he was. 

There were many fietir ladies at the f^te, but the fEure 
was not good, and those who had nothing to eat mourned 
over their hard fate. 

The tumblers performed this feat ; one man standing 
upright on the feet of another. 

The fox ran from the grove of firs into a clump of 
fdrze, and lost part of his lor among the thorns. 

The little boy said that the flea flew up the chimney 
flue, but as fleas jump, and do not fly, he might flee, but 
could not have flown. 

Four sailors were standing in the fore part of the ship, 
three were English, but tbe fourfh was a Scotchman, 
who had gone forth in early youth to be a seaman. 

The streets of some towns in Holland abound in foul 
smells, and in the large fowl called a stork. This bird 
builds its nest on the roofs of houses, and is liked by the 
people because it eats the reptiles. 

It seldom freezes in Ireland, but the poor people wear 
frieze coats. 
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LESSON XLII. 



Gait, inanneT of walking. 

CKnred, pierced with a horn. 

Orate, a fire holder. 

Oroan, an utterance of pain. 

Guest, a Tuiitor. 

Guilt) crime. 

Gnash, to grind the teeth. 



Ckkte, an opening. 
Gourd, a plant. 
Grown, increased in siae. 
Great, something large. 
Guessed, did gutu. 
Gilt, gilded oyer. 
Gnaw, to bite. 



As the recruit walked past the gate, we could see the 
improyement in his gait 

The hunted ox gored the dog, and the native bathed 
the wound with water which he carried in a hollow 
gourd. 

There was a huge fire in the grate, and great rejoicing 
on Christmas eye. 

The soldier's wound had grown so painful that he 
could not help sending forth groans. 

The poor Highland woman would never have guessed 
that the Queen would deign to become her gnest 

The guilt of the robber was not less because the stolen 
cup was only gilt, instead of being solid gold. 

Some animals are called gnawers, such as rats and 
rabbits, because they gnaw their food in a certain way. 

The angry lion lashed his sides, and gnashed his teeth 
in vain ; he could not escape from the net until the little 
mouse gnawed holes in it. 

The lion, tiger, and other animals of the cat tribe, are 
very active in their g^it. 
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LESSON XLIU. 



Hair, coTering of the head. 

Hall, a wide pasaage. 

Hart, a deer. 

Has, part of verb to hare. 

Hate, dislike. 

Heard, did hear. 

Hear, to know by the ear. 

Heal, to cure. 

High, lifted up. 

Him, objective of he. 

His, pofiseasive of he. 

Hire, wages. 

Heme, a whetstone. 



Heir, a successor 

Haul, to pull. 

Heart, a bloodvesseL 

As, like, similar. 

Eight, twice four. 

Herd, a number of cattle. 

Here, in this place. 

Heel, back of the foot. 

Eye, organ of sight. 

Hymn, a sacred song. 

Is, part of verb to be. 

Ire, anger. 

Own, to claim or acknowledge. 



Thb hair of some animals grows coarser by being in a 
warmer climate, and exposed to the air. 

All the workmen helped to haul the beams to the roof 
of the halL 

The arrow had pierced the heart of the poor hart, and 
he was beyond the reach of art to heal him. 

No animal has legs so long as those of the giraffe. 

The people of some countries hate their neighbours, 
who are perhaps not eight miles distant. 

I heard the tramp of a herd of red deer, a sound which 
we do not often hear. 

A Greek soldier had a wound in the heel which no 
medical skill could heaL 

I could see the light passing through a high window, 
in shape something like an eye. 

The sound of the village choir reminded him of the 
hymns of his childhood. 

His book is well written, and is likely to add to hia 
renown. 

The ire of the workmen was roused, as they did not 
reoeire the amoumt of their hire. 

I would sharpen my knife, but I do not own such a 
thing as a hone. 
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LESSON XLIV. 



I, personal pronouD. 
Ilia, an island. 
In, preposition. 
It, pronoun, 
m, evU. 



Eye, organ of aight. 
Aiflle, passage in church. 
Inn, a public house. 
Its, posaessiTe pronuun. 
Hilly a high ground. 



Some years Binoe a book was written with so many of 
the capital letter I in it, tliat the eye of the reader was 
pained, and the stock of the printer did not contain 
enough of that letter. 

The Isle of Wight is called the garden of England ; 
and it has seyeral small churches which have verj small 
aisles, and which are visited as curiosities bj people from 
other parts. 

We spent the night in an iim, when our chaise broke 
down on the road, and were very kindly treated by the 
inn-keeper and his wife. 

The word aisle is sounded quite otherwise thaa a 
learner would suppose, because the letters ai are sounded 
like the simple L 

Travellers ofben stop at inns when they are in countr j 
districts. 

The boys who lived on the hill, showed vety iU 
manners at the dinner-table. 

We speak of it as a personal pronoun, sometimes 
nominative, at other times objective. It is nominative 
when it begins a sentence, and objective when it follows 
an active verb or proposition. 

The eye is a wonderful organ ; it has two coverings, 
and three kinds of humour in it. All the things which 
we look at are figured on the back of the eye • 
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LESSON LXV. 



Key, to unlock with. 
XiU, to destroy. 
Knave, a cheat. 
Knead, to make dough. 
Knew, did know. 
Knight, a titled person. 
Knot, a twist in string. 
Know, to understaud. 
Knows, does know. 
Knee, joint of the leg. 



Quay, a landing place. 
Kiln, to burn bricks on lime. 
Nave, part of the church. 
Need, to be in want. 
New, just made. 
Night, close of day. 
Not, an adverb. 
No, an adverb. 
Nose, pan of the face. 
Knout, a Russian whip. 



This keys of the houses on the quay are kept bj a 
watcher duriDg the night, so that in case of fire he can 
let himself in. 

The vapour from the limekiln was so hurtful as to 
kill one who slept on the kiln. 

The knave who stole the church plate had hidden 
himself in the navei and waited there until the service 
was over. 

Much strength is needed to knead dough properly. 

The tailor knew that the knight must go to court in 
new garments. 

And that he must not appear without a sword-knot on 
any such gala night. 

We know no reason, whatever any one elde knows, 
why the nose should not be called part of the face. 

The Bussian criminal was beaten with the knout until 
he died. The knout is a very stiff, heavy whip which 
cuts into the flesh. 

Our horse fell and broke his knees on the day the bell 
was tolled for the funeral. 

The nose of the negro is usually broad and flat, as 
erery one knows. 
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LESSON XLVL 



Lade, did load. 

Lane, a narrow road. 

Laps, to drink as a do^. 

Leak, to let water in or out. 

Led, did lead. 

Lent, seven weeks before Easier. 

Load, a burden. 

Looli, a Scotch lake. 

Lone, lonely. 

Lose, to lose. 

Linki, parts of a chain. 

Lyre, a small harp. 



Laid, did lay. 
Lain, past tense of l-^y. 
Lapse, passage of time. 
Leek, a kind of onion. 
Lead, a metal. 
Lent, did lend. 
Lode, a bed of mineral. 
Look, a door fastening. 
Loan, something lent. 
Loose, wild, unbound. 
Lynx, a spotted animal. 
Liar, one who tells lies. 



The camels lay down, because tbey were laden witli 
too heavy burdens ; those who lade them were to blame. 

In the lane was the mark where their bodies had lain. 

A little dog laps water with his tongue ; in this the 
lapse of time makes no change. 

If the vessel leaks, it is vain to try to stop it with a 
leek, or any other soft plant. 

In spite of a shower of leaden bullets, the captain led 
his men to meet the foe. 

The purser lent the men money to buy fish, to eat 
during Lent. 

The miner brought up a load of fine ore from the new 
lode of the mine. 

Few of the small huts around Loch Elatrine have locks 
on the doors. 

To be asked by a beggar for a loan in a lonely place, 
makes us afraid lest we shall lose our loose change. 

The lynx was so fierce as to break the links of his 
chain. 

The stories of the lyre in ancient times, make some 
think that they were first told by a liar. 
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LESSON XLVIL 



Hade, did make. 
Haiie, Indian corn. 
Male, a he-animal. 
Kane, hair on the neck. 
Head, drink made of honey. 
Heaa, bhabby. 
Heat, flesh, food. 
Hite, a small part. 
Hoan, to cry out 
Mode, manner. 
Huae, source of poetry. 
Hum, to think abuuL 



Haid, a young female. 
Hase, a difficult path. 
Hail, a letter carriage. 
Uain, chief, principal. 
Heed, a reward. 
Hien, appearance. 
Heet, to come upon. 
Hight, power. 
Hown, cut down. 
Howed, cut down. 
Hews, a set of stables. 
HewB, dies like a cat. 



This maize grew so High, that the farmer made his 
maid go round, lest she .^ould be lost in the maze. 

Hail bags are not always carried by male letter 
carriers 

When the pony ran away with Tommy Merton, his 
miain hope was to hang on by the mane. 

The Britons drank mead as well as beer, and their 
bards gave the meed of praise to both. 

The mean dress did not add to his mien. 

While the hunter was out looking for meat, he hap- 
pened to meet a bear, instead of a deer. 

A cheese mite has might enough to jump many times 
its own length. 

The farmer moaned to see the heavy rain on his newly 
mown grass. 

The machine showed the mode in which grass was 
most quickly mowed. 

The poet tried his muse in vain ; the mewing of the 
cats in the mews behind the house disturbed him ; aud 
he mused without success over his subject. 
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LESSON XLVin. 

Hay, no. j Veigb, cry at a hone. 

ITava, pait of a churck. "" 

Kear, not far. 

New, juat made. 

Hight, doae of daj. 

None, no one. 

Noie, part of the face. 



Knave, a cheat. 
Ne'er, poetic for never. 
Knew, did know. 
Knight, a titled person. 
Nun, a female in a conTent* 
Knowf, doea know. 



Nay, and yea, should be enough for all honest people, 
as thej are for the quakers. 

We cannot well mistake the neigh of a horse for any 
other cry. 

Hearly every one will say, of Milton and Shakespeare, 
** We ne'er shall look upon their likes again.** 

The new dress made such a change in him, that we 
scarcely knew him. 

The wounded knight lay all night on the battle-field 
unable to move, and hardly able to breathe from the 
weight of his steel armour. 

None can tell the sorrow and trial which caused her to 
become a nun. 

The shepherd knows whether his dog be well by the 
look of his nose, because when he is in good health, hia 
nose is always cool and damp. 

There wore many knaves among the people who filled 
the nave of the church. 

The doctor knew that the patient was better, by the 
state of his pulse. 

The young lady resolved to become a nun, though 
none of her friends liked it. 
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LESSON XLIX. 



Oar, to row with. 
O'er, poetic for over. 
Ode, a short poem. 
Otf preposition. 
One, the half of two. 
Onr, poesessiye of we. 
Onght, owed, dne. 
Owe, to be doe. 
Owei, does owe. 
Own, to claim. 



Ore, mineral. 

Hoar, white with frost. 

Owed, did owe. 

Ofl^ gone. 

Won, did win. 

Hour, sixty minutes. 

Anght, anjthiug. 

Hoe, a garden tool. 

Hose, stockings, or pipes. 

Home, a sharpening stone. 



The prizQ oar, which was won by the college crew, was 
o'erlaid with silver ore. 

The poet who wrote the ode, owed money to many 
people in the village. 

Bjdf of the racers were of^ before the others were 
ready to start. 

One of the rowers, who won the prize, rested an hour 
in our garden. 

We onght to do for our parents aught that lies in our 
power, 

I did not owe money for a garden hoe ; perhaps the 
man owes it, whose hose have not been paid for. 

The Turks own the quarry, which produces the finest 
hones, or whet^toDes. 

The ground in our garden was covered with a hoar 
frost, in the middle of May. 

In some countries, the hoe is the chief tool for work* 
ing the soil. 

The pipes of a fire-engine are often called the hose^ 
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LESSON L. 



Pail, a yessel. 
Pain, bad feeling. 
Pair, two of a kind. 

Panie, to stay awhile. 
Peaee, quietnets. 
Peal, a sound of bells. 
Peer, a nobleman. 
Plain, not fine. 
Please, to give jo/. 
Plnm, a fruit. 
Poor, not rich. 
Praise, to thank. 
Prize, a reward. 



Pale, white looking. 
Pane, piece of glass. 
Pare, to cut 
Pear, a fruit. 

Paws, limbs of quadrupeds. 
Piece, part of a thing. 
Peel, to take the outside off. 
Pier, a landing-place. 
Plane, a carpenter's tool. 
Pleas, excuses. 
Plumb, to work in lead. 
Pour, to pour out. 
Praji, asks, or entreats. 
Pries, looks into. 



Prince, a chief. | Prints, books, or pictures, 

A LiTTLX water from a pail was sprinkled on the pale 
face of the painter, who was in pain, through being cut 
with a pane of glass. 

We were obliged to pare the nails of our pa£r of birds. 

The bear, while trotting oyer the snow, paused at 
times, to suck his paws. 

The fireworks of the peace gala of 1857, formed the 
most pleasant piece of amusement. 

The pealing of bells, and the peeling of orangee^ added 
to the enjoyment. 

A peer of the realm landed on the pier at Dover, so 
plainly dressed, that, with a plane in his band, he might 
be taken for a carpenter. 

The judge was not pleased with the pleas of the de- 
fendant. 

The plumber and the plum seller sat on one seat, 
and the poor maid h^d to. pour out for each. 

He who offers praise to God, glorifies Him, and so 
does he who prays to Him in secret. 

The policeman pries into the habits of bad men, that 
he may get prizes or rewards. 

The prince was pleased to turn over a book of funny 
prints. 
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LESSON LI. 

Quarts, lime*8tone. . I Quart, two pints. 

Quail, a bird. \ Quail, to draw back. 



Quay, a landing-ptacc* 
Qnire, 24 sheets of paper. 
Quick, liyelj. 
Queen, a royal lady. 
Quench, to put out. 



Key, to unloek with. 
Choir, a body of singers. 
Quite, entirely. 
Quote, to speak of. 
Quill^ hollow of a feather. 



While the men were breaking the qnartz, they drank 
two quarts of water. Much of the gold of Australia is 
found in quartz stone. 

The quail is a smaJl bird, but it does not quail before 
its enemy ; so the people of N. Africa keep them on pur- 
pose to nght each other. 

In Paris, fine houses ara built along the quays, and 
most of them have many keys. 

Twenty quires, or one whole ream of music paper 
were used by the choir during the winter. 

The music was sometimes quick, but more often quite 
slow, ttnick is also an old word which formerly meaut 
a living being. 

The queen is a fine reader, and quotes poetry in her 
speeches, but her voice is seldom heard in public. 

Enough poison may be carried in a quill, to quench 
the spark of life. Quills were formerly used by all 
writers, before steel pens were made. 

The river Seine, ia Paris, is lined on both banks, with 
fine stone quays, on which are built fine houses and 
public buildings. 

Books which are not bound, are said to be in quires. 

6—2 
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LESSON LIL 



Baek, a framework. 
Ba^ , torn cloth. 
Bain, to pour down water. 
Bap, to knock. 
Base, to pull down. 

Baal, trufl, genuine. 
Bed, a colour. 
Best, to be quiet. 
Bing, Bound of a bell. 
Boe, a deer. 
Bote, by heart. 
Bongh, hard, coarse. 
Bye, a coarse com. 



Wrack, a ruin. 
Wrag, a hard stone. 
Beign, to rule asa king or queeoi 
Wrap, to coyer up. 
Baise, to set up. 
Bays, of the sun. 
Beal, to stagger. 
Bead, did read. 
Wrest, to pull away. 
Wring, to twist. 
Bow, to push a boat. 
Wrote, did write. 
Buff, a neck frill. 
Wry, twisted. 
Bk^e, poetry. I Bime, hoar frost. 

Thb rack was used for purposes of torture in the middle 
ages, to wrack the bodies of prisoners. 

Long before paper was made from rags, the stone, 
called wrag, was used in building. 

BAin has seldom fallen on public days, during the 
reign of our good Queen Victoria. 

Before you rap at the door, wrap something round 
your knuckles. 

The temple at Jerusalem was razed to its foundations, 
but was raised again by Herod the G-reat. 

The real fact was, that the man reeled from faintness, 
and not through drink. 

The red letters were so plain, that we read them easily 
at a distance. 

Ring the bell carefully, and do not wring the bell-rope. 

You have taken some books ; leave the rest, or I shall 
wrest them from you. 

We shot a roe in the lake, and were obliged to row 
after it in a boat, in rough, weather. 

The boy learned his lesson by rote, but he wrote his 
exercise first. 

Bye bread is the food of the poor in Bussia, and if 
they get enough of it, they do not make wry faces. 

The poet was too cold to make rhymes while the 
ground was covered witb rime frost. 
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LESSON LIII. 



flail, part of a ship. 

flea, part of the ocean. 

fleam, a diyision. 

Seise, to lay hold of. 

Seen, beheld. 

Sell, to ditpose of. 

flew, to join with a needle. 

flhear, to cut off the outside. 

Sign, appearance. 

Sigha, hard breathing. 



Sale, a place fur selling. 

See, to see, a biidiop's diooeae. 

Seem, to appear. 

Sees, beholds. 

Scene, anything looked at. 

Cell, of a prison. 

Sow, to plant seed. 

Sheer, quite. 

Slue, part of a triangle. 

Sise, length, breadth, & thickness. 



Ths old sails were sold at the dock sales, when the 
vessels were broken up. 

You can see the sea from several parts of our bishop's 
see. 

The coat was so woven, that there seemed to be no 
seam in it, so thej cast lots for it. 

Whenever an Arab sees a gazelle, he sends a hound to 
seize it, and this is the chief sport of the Arabs of modern 
times. 

The scene was so finely painted, that it was seen by 
many artists with pleasure. 

There was nothing in the cell at the police station^ 
which a thief could sell. 

While the farmer sowed the seed, his wife sat cm the 
bank, and sewed with her needle. 

In many of the shires, they shear sheep directly after 
washing them. 

One sign in measuring a triangle is called a sine ; the 
terms sine and cosine are common. 

The poor carter sighed, when he saw the size of the 
load, and the great age of his horse. 

There was no sign of rain, when we left home this 
morning, for school. 
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LESSON LIV. 



Slow, not fait. 
Sole, R flat fish. 
Sold, disposed of. 
Squall, a load scream. 
Stalk, part of a plant. 
Stake, a thick stick. 
Stair, a closed ladder. 
Stile, a boundary. 
Steal, to take from another. 
Step, to mo?e fornrard . 
Strait, a narrow place. 
Suite, what follows. 
Sum, the total. 
Surf, the broken tide. 



Sloe, a wild fruit. 
Soul, the immortal part of man. 
Soled, boots repaired. 
SquaU, a sudden storm. 
Stork, a large water bird. 
Steak, a piece cf beef. 
Stare, to louk hard at. 
Style, manner. 
Steel, hardened iron. ^ 
Steppe, a Russian plain. 
Straight, not crooked. 
Sweet, pleasant. 
Some, part of anything. 
Ser^ a slave. 



We walked slowly, that we might look for sloes. 

The brown Bide of the sole is turned upward, so that 
its enemj cannot so easily see it. 

They sold the boots, which had been soled and heeled 
by the shoemaker. 

The sudden squall at sea made the female passengera 
squall with fear. 

The stalks of the bulrush were used by the stork to 
make its nest. 

Large steaks were cut from the buffalo and roasted 
on stakes before the fire. 

We stared at the workmen who were making the 
stairs. 

The dog who came to steal the rabbit was caught in a 
steel trap. 

The Empress Catherine took steps to cultivate the 
steppes of Bussia. 

In the Isle of Wight, we found stiles between the 
fields made m a new style. 

The vessel sailed straight through the straits of Dover. 

In Turkey sweetmeats are given to a visitor and all 
his suite. 

Some of the sums were not correct. 
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LESSON LV. 



Tale, something told. 
Tare, a plant. 
Tax, a duty to pay. 
Teas, kinds of tea. 



Tail, part of an animal. 
Tear, to pall in pieces. 
Tacki, small nails. 
Tease, to vex. 



Teaxn, row of horses. Teem, to be full of. 

There, in that place. Their, possemiTe of \hey. 



Throne, a royal seat. 
Thyme, a sweet plant. 
Through, a preposition. 
Tied, lastened. 
Ton, twenty hundredweight. 



Thrown, cast down. 
Time, space, duration. 
Threw, did throw. 
Tide, motion of the sea. 
Ton, 252 gallons. 



Esop tells US a tale aboat a fox who lost his tail, and 
was laughed at by the other foxes. 

We could not tear up the tares from our field, without 
tearing up the wheat. 

In some places taxes are placed on all goods, even 
on tin and iron tacks. 

One grocer teased the other about the bad quality of 
his teas and sugars. 

The earth teeming with yellow com, proved that it 
had been well ploughed by the teams of the farmer. 

The thieves were found there, and some of the stolen 
goods in their pockets. 

When Paris was held by the mob in 1798, the throne 
of the kings was thrown aside. 

In summer time, the heaths of Surrey abound in the 
sweet wild thyme. 

The boy threw a ball through the window. 

We tied the boafcs high up on the beach, lest the 
rising tide should take them away. 

The wine merchant exchanged his ton of wine, for a 
ton of green tea. 
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LESSON LVI. 



ITm, a hoUow Teesel. 
ITte, a yerb. 
Tane, a weathereock. 
Veil, a corering. 
l^le, bad or common. 
Yolk, inner part of egg. 
Yew, a tree. 



Earn, to win bjr labour 
Vie, a noun. 
Tain, fooliah, trifling. 
Tale, a small valley. 
Tial, a small bottle. 
Yoke, a hameas for oxen. 
Yon, a prunoun. 



The gmith made a tea-nm, which earned the praise of 
his master, as well as some money. 

To put new wine into old leather bottles, is to try to 
use what is really of no use. 

The man tried in Tain to reach the Tane on the church 
tower. 

The mist rose slowly ^m the Tale of Hebron, which 
it had covered like a Teil. 

He poured out of a Tial some Tile compound which 
he had bought. 

You will find a yew tree in many country church- 
yards ; the wood of the yew tree was used by archers in 
former days. 

The yolk of an egg forms the food of the chicken, 
while it is being hatched. 

The yoke was too small for the ox, and it hurt his 
shoulder. 

llieTeil of the temple was rent in two when our Lord 
was crucified. 

The Tane of the church was rusty, and would not turn 
with the wind, so we looked at it in Tain to see how the 
wind blew. 
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Wail, to cry aloud. 

Ware, a flow of water. 

Waiat. the middle of a body. 

Way, a passage. 

Weak, not strong. 

Wear, to put on. 

Whole, all. 

Would, part of verb will. 

Wrap, to ooTer up. 

Wreat, to pull away. 

Wright, a workman. 



Whale, a sea animal. 
Waive, to pass to and fro. 
Waste, to destroy. 
Weigh, to balance. 
Week, seven days. 
Where, in what place. 
Hole, a hollow. 
Wood, timber. 
Bap, to knock. 
Best, the remainder* 
Bight, correct. 



The wail of the mourners was heard afar when the 
whale upset the boat. 

The man who started the boat-race waived his flag 
over the rippling waves. 

So much ornament about the waist of the ship was 
thought to be only waste» 

That is the proper way to weigh goods. 

After being ill only a week, he felt weak — so soon 
does our strength wear away. 

The whole of the sails were full of little holes, where 
tbe small shot had struck them. 

If you would have a strong building, you must use 
proper wood. 

When I rap at the door, wrap a cloak around you 
before coming out. 

The Bomans wrested part of Britain out of the hands 
of the Britons, who kept the rest. 

A wheelwright could see at once that the wheels 
were not put on right. 

«* I would not have a slave to till my ground, for all 
the wealth that sinews bought and sold have ever earned." 
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LESSON LVni. 

All the workmen bad some ale, which they drank in the 
open air, when the heir of the estate came of age. 

The bardf of Wales were put to death by Edward I., 
king of England, in 1272. 

The ark of Noah was of gopher wood, and not of 
beeeh or elm. 

It had no helm, but swam on the water till it rested 
again on the earth. 

Do not bawl out when you are hurt by a ball ; you 
should not alarm your friends, and it is chUdish to make 
a great noise. 

The sugar oane gives more sugar than the beet root ; 
it is beaten or bruised between heavy rollers. The beet 
root is grown most in France, because the French are 
deficient in sugar colonies. 

Cain, who killed his brother Abel, was not able to 
hide from the anger of Gt>d. 

Poor people in some countries brew drinks from barley, 
rice, and other grain. 

In Scotland and Ireland they brew strong drink from 
rye and oats. 

The robin had a brood of young ones, where the 
brewer brewed his ale. 

Do not climb high trees to tear little birds from their 
nests. If you fidl, you may break a limb, as you cannot 
always fall on soft Drakes. 

The wild bears tare the children to pieces before they 
could get any aid. 

The eork tree grows in Spain, and the sugar casio in 
many hot climM. 

The negro chews the cane when ripe, and it cauBea 
him to grow fat. 

He also eats great quantities of maize, which is com* 
men in hot countries. 
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LESSON LIX. 

We cannot bi^y a hiTO of bees without the coarse coyer, 
which in course of time has become rotten and worthless. 

The railway fare was not high for those who earn good 
wages ; bat the dyer was poor, and though it poured 
with rain, he was obliged to walk all the way home. 

The baker Imeaded the dough for the sailors, before 
the cmise began. 

The weather was very foul, and some of those on board 
would fiain have been on shore, but the vessel could not 
get into the harbour. 

The Danes held a large part of the east of England, 
and performed some feats of valour. 

The streams, which are called creeks in America would 
be rivers in England, as their rivers are so much larger 
than ours. 

In fair weather the crews clean the vessel fore and 
aft every day, and scrub the decks with stones, which 
they call holystones. 

Jonah sat outside Nineveh under the shadow of a 
gourd, B.C. 862. 

This great plant had grown up in a night, and was as 
tall as a small fir tree, but an insect bit it through, and 
it died. 

The king and his nobles were sorry on account of their 
g^nilt, and were forgiven. 

In hot climates, firegrates are unknown ; cool breezes 
are more welcome. 

We must not fail to pay our servants their hire when 
it is due. 

A fair wind blew, so that we did not need the oars to 
urge the vessel, as the sails did it much better. 

He had a loan from a friend, and did not like to go 
alone, lest he should lose it. 

The maize was so abundant, that every cask and barrel 
was filled with it, and it ran over the sides of the wharf. 
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LESSON LX. 

The nave of the church echoed with the knell of the 
tolling beU, as the corpse of the man passed to the ceme- 
tery. 

The chief mourner moaned for the loss of his dear 
friend, who had been to him as a brother. 

The knight had an old wound, which often nuule him 
groan with pain, when there was any sudden change in 
the weather. 

In the main road stood a load of beans which had 
been mown that day, but had not been carried to the 
stack. 

In the royal mews many fine horses are to be seen, 
and on fete days the scene is very pleasant to the eye. 

The poet mused a long time on the event, before he 
wrote auffkt upon it. 

As nignt draws near, the new-mown hay sends forth 
a iragrant soent. 

The Irish cotter was happy in his frieze coat, because 
he was sober, and never idle. He did not fear the cold, 
even though it should freeze. 

In some countries, it freezes six months in the year, 
when nothing can be grown. 

The poor people put pieces of skin over their windows, 
instead of panes of glass. 

The sick man was verjr pale, and was quite unfit to 
bear rough usage, or fatigue. 

The piul held about two gallons, and it was not too 
full, or it would have overflown. 

The plumber lined the cistern with lead, but the 
master was not pleased with it. 

Many old kynms are very good, and deserve to be read 
by every one. 

The Indians think the paws of the bear the best part 
of the meat. 

When you read, be careful to make the proper pauses, 
and to read diHtiuctly. 
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In the auction room many fiue prints were sold ; also 
a silver nm and ewer. 

A flock of qnails passed oyer the road, and rested on 
the maize-field. 

'Ibe miner wrested a block of quartz from the cliff, 
"when seeking for gold. 

We could see the church vane, as we stood on a hill 
by the sea side. 

The smoke Imng over the valley, like a thick veil, and 
we looked in vain. 

The man was a great deer-stalker, and was very rough 
and coarse in manner. 

He could not raise his eyes at first, as the rays of the 
sun were so bright. 

He was seized with sudden blindness, caused by the 
glare of the sun on the snow. 

A stork had its nest on a house in Leyden ; the house 
caught fire, and the stork was burned with its young 
ones, as it would not fly away to leave them. 

Steel is made by heating bars of iron between beds of 
charcoal. There are some mines of what is called native 
steel, in Austria. 

The physic caused the patient to make wry faces, but 
it improved his health. 

It is better to be good than only to seem good ; deceit 
never yields happiness. 

The sower went forth, to scatter the seed, for the 
fourth time this year. 

The neck of the pony was sore, where the collar bad 
rubbed against it. 

6 
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LESSON LXIT. 

Brfcb relates tbat some savage people in Africa cut 
steaks from live oxen, and roasted them on their shields. 

The maid of Orleans was burned at Bouen, in 1481, 
after being fastened to a stake. 

From the king on his throne, to the captive in the 
dungeon, every one lost his firstborn son, when tbe angel 
of death passed over Egypt. 

The straight path of honesty leads always to honour, 
and generally to prosperity. 

Qtiailfl often fly across the strait of Gibraltar, without 
seeming tired. 

Lots were cast by the Soman soldiers for the coat of 
our Saviour, which was without a seam. 

The garments were thrown aside, because the style 
was altered; but they were quite as useful to keep one 
warm. 

The tide has turned, and the boat must not be left 
untied. 

The strong surf has thrown the seaweed high up od 
the beach, and some of it is wrapped round the pier. 

The bell tolled every evening at eight o'<;lock, to warn 
the people to put out fires. 

The poor people in Bussia are serfs ; they are bought 
and sold with the land. 

The wheelwright was unable to write, but he could 
read very well. 

His parents thought it was wrong for working people 
to learn to write. 
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The g:ueBts at the hall had a fine haul of fish, ^hen thej 
fished the lake. 

The hunter guessed that the bear was in the snow, by 
the breathing holes which he saw. 

"We all owe kindness and civility to our neighbours, 
aud that debt everyone can pay. 

The hose of the engine was too short to reach from 
the water hole to the fire. 

The hoe is the chief tool of the negro planter, and 
with it he hoes cotton and sugar plants. 

The horse was kept in by a tight curb) or he would 
have leaped over the nedge. 

A.t the edge of the pavement a piece of granite is put, 
to form the kerb-stone. 

The ant grows much larger in hot countries than it 
does in England, and some ant hills in Africa are 9 or 10 
feet high. 

Music was sent for the choir by my aunt, who was the 
organist. 

Many qnlres were used during the year, as printed 
Uiusic was then very dear. 

The more you bend the wood of the yew tree, the 
tougher it grows. On this account the English archers 
made bows of its wood. 

Whether you are in jest, or in earnest, you must always 
Bpeak the truth, as liars are liable to be doubted, even 
when they speak the truth. 

We did not know whither the path would lead 4is, but 
we saw that it was little used, because it was covered 
with withered leaves. 

After the storm had ceased, we saw that the whole of 
the breakwater had been washed into the sea, and only 
deep holes left on the beach. 

In the seventh year of Behoboam, the holy temple at 
Jerusalem was wholly plundered by Shishak, king of 
lS«rv pt. 
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** AisTD Jesus touched the bier, and they that bare it 
stood still." The funeral carriage is sometimes called a 
bier. 

Some parts of the sea are blue, while other parts are 
green ; the deeper seas are generally blue. 

The wind blew the roof from the house, and part of 
the thatch flew down the chimneys and flues of other 
houses. 

The bear often seeks its prey on floating ice, and 
watches for sleeping seals. 

Putting useful knowledge in rh3rme often hel2)B chil- 
d ren to remember it. 

Time is often wasted by those who mean to do well, 
but cannot make up their minds. 

Thus intentions are wasted, like the scent of the wild 
tbyme in the wilderness, or like the early dew before the 
morning sun. 

The roe of the fish furnishes many thousands of eggs, 
or spawn. 

My brother and I row in the same boat at college, 
and hunt the wild roe together in the highlands, duriug 
the vacation. 

£ose gardens abound in Turkey and Persia, where the 
leaves are collected every day, and are used to make the 
perfumes, called otto of rose^. 

K0W8 of palaces adorn the quays of the river Seine, in 
Paris, and huge stone walls keep the stream in its bed. 

. The mff on the neck of the bird gave it a very rougli 
appearance. 

The mother sighed when her son sailed for India, to 
reside there seveml years, by the side of the river Ganges. 

At the siege of Sebastopol, tiers of guns were blown 
from their carriages. 
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LESSON LXV. 



Able having power. 
Alter, to cbADge. 
Aloud, noisy. 
Angle, a corner. 
Anlcer, ten gallons. 
Antic, trick, or game. 
Ascent, the way up. 
Arrow, a weapon. 



Abel, a son of Adam. 
Altar, part of a church. 
Allowed, permitted. 
Angel, a messenger. 
Anchor, the holdfast of a ship. 
Antique, very old. 
Assent, consent. 
Harrow, to break clods. 



We are not all able to learn with equal quickness, but in- 
dustry oflen makes up for want of genius. 

The murder of Abel by Cain, was one of the first 
dreadful results of sin in the world. 

The altar piece was much altered from the original 
design by Eubens. 

We are not allowed to speak aloud, while we are at 
drill, or on parade. 

The ang«l8, in ^eat hosts, were with the shepherds, 
at our Saviour's birth. 

The three angles of a triangle are together equal to 
two right angles. 

The smugglers cast overboard nine ankers of brandy, 
and fastened them to the anchor of the ship. 

On antique pictures at Borne and Naples, the antics 
of monkeys are painted. 

We felt sad as we went up the ascent to Mount 
Olivet, whither Jesus had so often gone. 

Our principal assented to our petition for a half holi- 
day on nis birthday. 

The day of arrows in England is past, but harrows 
are needed as much as ever, to break clods, and prepaer 
he ground for seed. 
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LESSON LXVI. 
Baeon, pork aalted and dried, t Baken, part of rerb bake. 



Bard, a poet. 
Baron, a nobleman. 
Berry, a f rait. 
Borouffk, a chartered town. 
Bored, pierced. 
Bowled, put out by a ball. 
Brayed, cried like an an. 
Breaehea, holes in a wall. 
Bridal, a wedding. 



Barred, stopped up. 
Barren, unfruitful. 
Bnry, to put under ground. 
Borrow, to make holesin the earth. 
Board, part of timber. 
Bold, daring, courageous. 
Braid, dress trimming. 
Breeohei, part of men's clothing. 
Bridle, hamcfti for the head. 



We had a piece of bacon and some cakes baken on the 
hearth of toe hut. 

Bards were very popular before the time of printing ; 
no gate was barred against them, because they sung 
songs and told* -amusing stories. 

A title without lands gave the baron very little beside 
barren honours. 

The marmot and hamster bnry fruits, com, and 
berries under the ground, for winter use. 

No rabbit is allowed to burrow within the limits of 
our borough. 

The swordfish pierced a hole in the ship, as though the 
carpenter had bored it; and we were obliged to nail 
boards over it, to prevent the water getting into the 
hold. 

The boldest cricketers are sometimes bowled out, by 
very inferior bowlers. 

The lady was braiding the mane of the donkey, when 
he began braying, and startled her. 

As soon as some breaches had been made in the wall, 
the general ordered the storming party to advance 
against the town. 

In the last century breeches were much used ; they 
are seldom used now but for court dress, and by servants. 

At the Hindoo bridal, many horses ready saddled and 
^ndled were led in the procession. 
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LESSON LXVII. 



Candid, open, honest. 
Cannon, a great gun. 
Casqne, a helmet. 
Carrot, a root. 
Chased, 'worked oyer. 
Cellar, a place for wine, &c. 
Ceiling, roof of a room. 
Censor, one who reproves. 
Cessioii, giTing up. 
Cheque, a bank draft. 



Candied, diied in sugar. 
Canon, a church law. 
Cask, a small barrel. 
Carat, a jeweller's weight. 
Chaste, modest. 
Seller, one who sells. 
Sealing, fastenmg with wax. 
Censer, an incense holder. 
Session, a sitting. 
Check, to keep back. 



The thief made a candid confession that he had stolen 
the candied peel and other articles for a Christmas 
pudding. 

The first cannon were used at the battle of Cressy, iu 
1346, and were made of wood, suriounded with iron hoops. 

Laws relating to the church a&d its religious seryices, 
are called canon laws. 

The Greek and Eoman soldiers wore metal helmets 
called casques. 

Carrots grow best in a light soil ; a diamond weighing 
six carats would be worth a great i^umber of carrots. 

The silver cup was finely chased, and the design was 
thougbt yer} chaste. 

The ceiling of the palace was painted, and the roja] 
letters sealed with sealing wax. 

There are mauy poor fruit sellers who are glad to live 
in the cellars of houses. 

In £ome,the public censor arranged the various classes, 
and the priests used censers in the different temples. 

The war was ended by the cession of Holstein to 
Prussia, which was ratified in the next session of Par- 
liament. 

The chancellor reouired a stamp on all bank cheques, 
which gave a slight cneck to- business. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 



Cinque, fire. 
Coaner, more coarae. 
Collar, for the neck. 
Concert, a musical party. 
Cononr, to agree. 
Connoil, an assembly. 
Conain, a relation. 
Courier, a messenger. 
Coward, a timid person. 
Corrant, a ihut. 
Cygnet, a young swan. 
Cymbal, music. 
Cypres!, a tree. 



Sink, to let down. 
Courser, a racer, 
Choler, anger. 
Conaort, a husband. 
Conquer, to overcome. 
Counsel, advice. 
Cosen, to cheat. 
Currier, a leather dressrr. 
Cowherd, one who minds cowi. 
Current, the running stieam. 
Si^et. a seal. 
Symbol, a sign. 
Cyprus, a Greek island. 



Thb Cinque ports were formerly five ports on the south 
coast, in which were held guard ships, to prevent the 
landing of enemies, or the siuking of our own ships. 

The noble Arab courser had been accustomed to coarse 
fare in the desert, aud no collar had ever pressed his 
neck, or excited his choler. 

The concert was honored by the presence of the King 
Consort, who concurred in the efforts made, to conquer 
the evil habits of the people, by elevating their tastes. 

At the council, the president listened to all the cotm- 
sel given, but complained that his cousin had tried to 
cozen him. 

The courier was glad to have the carriage mended, 
even by a currier. 

The cowherd was so great a coward, that he was afraid 
to watch his cattle at night. 

After the storm, the swollen current of the river, car- 
ried down currant and other trees, with the bodies of 
cygnets which had been drowned. 

The signet of the king, was the symbol of anthority, 
which all must obi-y. 

In Cyprus, aud Asia IVIinor, all the cemeteries abound 
in cypress trees. 
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LBSSOJS^ LXIX. 



Decease, the death* i Bieease, a complaint. 

Descent, coming down. | Dissent, difference. 

Demean, to behare. 
Dire, dreadful. 
Dual, double. 



Demesne, an estate. 
Dyer, one who dyes colour. 
Duel, fight between two. 



Aftbb the decease of William the Fourth in 1837, Queen 
Victoria succeeded to the crown, in right of her father, 
the Duke of Kent. 

George I., King of England, and Elector of Hanover, 
died in hLs carriage, from disease of the heart, a.d. 1727. 

The descent of Mont Blanc, is quite as difficult and 
dangerous as the ascent, chiefly on account of snow- 
Btorms and drifts. 

The son regretted that he was obliged to dissent from 
the opinions of his fiftther. 

The jury insisted that the poor pauper should have a 
decent funeral, as his descent from prosperity had been 
caused by misfortune. 

The lady who owned the extensive demesne, discharged 
a servant who had demeaned hiuiaelf by petty theft. 

The dire news, that no logwood could be obtained, 
quite overcame the dyer. 

In Greek grammar, the verb has a dual form in the 
case of two persons, as, we two write ; ye two write. 

The insane system of fighting duels has nearly gone 
out of use, in civilized communities. 

A general mourning followed the death of the good 
prince Albert, in December, 1861. 
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LESSON LXX. 



Ewer, a water jug. 
Fellow, a person. 
Fmed, made to pay. 
Flower, part of a plant. 
Fissure, an opening. 
Foremast, of a ship. 
Chunbol, to play. 
Greater, more great. 
Grocer, a seller of tea, &c. 
Guessed, did guess. 



Hewer, a wood cutter. 
Felloe, part of a whuel 
Find, to discover. 
Flour, gronnd com. 
Fisher, a fisherman. 
Foremost, first in order. 
Gamble, to play for muuejr. 
Grater, one who grates. 
Grosser, larger. 
Guest, a visitor. 



The Gibeonites, who deceired Joshua, were condemned 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to the con- 
gregation. 

The [)roper name for a water-jug is that of ewer. 

The fellow who mended the wheel put in a rotten 
felloe. 

If we could find him, we should like to have him fined 
for doing so. 

The cereals which produce flour have a very small and 
scentless flower. 

In Alpine ranges, flowei*s are found in the fissures of 
rocks. 

The fisherman was found bound to the foremast of the 
ship, by his own son, who was foremost among the rescuers. 

The porpoises were gambolling^ about the ship, while 
the passengers g^ambled on deck. 

'' Greater love hath no man than this, that a maa lay 
down his life for his friends.*' 

The grocer used a large nutmeg grater. 

The body of the bufiPalo is grosser than that of the 
ox, and we should not have guessed that he would offer 
it to his g^est. 
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Hallow, to hold Bflcred. 
Hearing, part, of bear. 
Highlands, mountains. 
Higher, more high. 
Holy, sacred, good. 
Indict, to charge. 
Invade, to enter upon. 
Idle, unwilling to work. 



Allow, to permit. 
Earring, an ear ornament. 
IslandSjlandssurrounded by wa'.er. 
Hire, wages, money earned. 
Wholly, entirely. 
Indite, to teach. 
Inveighed, spake against. 
Idol, an image to worship. 



The names of Milton, Pope, Addison, and many others, 
are hallowed by the English nation. 

. - • ■ '^ 
The judge would not allow a second hearing of tlid 

case, in which some earrings had been stolen. • 

The Highlands of Scotland, and its lakes, often studded! 
with islands, afford splendid scenery. 

The higher you ascend the passes of the Alps, the 
more it costs for the hire of guides and attendants. 

The members of the tribe of Levi were wholly devoted 
to religious services and duties, about the holy places of 
the temple. 

The prisoner escaped, because the indictment ^tfisnift 
correct, and after that, a proper one was indited by- the 
crown lawyer. / 

The emperor did not scruple to invade other countries, 
but be inveighed bitterly against others who did so. 

One of the great evils of idol worship is, that nunibeii 
of persons live in idleness about the various temples. 

The noise of the waterfall made the hearing of ordi« 
nary sounds impossible. 
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LESSON LXXII. 



Levy, to raise a tax, or anny. 
Lesson, a task. 
Xaaor, an estate. 
Marshal, an officer. 
Mayor, a magistrate 
Medal, a cuin. 
Metal, a mineral. 
Metre, measure. 
Minor, one under age. 
Missed, part, of miss. 
Mower, one who mows. 
Muscle, a part of the flesh. 



Levee, an assembly. 
Lessen, to make less. 
Manner, a mode, or way* 
Martial, warlike. 
Mare, a female horse. 
Meddle, to interfere with. 
Mettle, spirit, courage. 
Meter, one who measures. 
Miner, a digger of minerals. 
Mist, a damp vapour. 
More, comp. of many. 
Mussel, a shell fish. 



The poll-tax, levied by Richard II., in 1380, was unjust, 
because a poor man had to pay as much as a rich person. 

At the lev6e of the king, the generals received a les- 
son, instructing them to lessen, as much as possible, 
the horrors of war. 

The owner of ^haX manor neglected it, in a shameful 
manner. 

The French marshals, and their staff, had a yery mar- 
tial appearance, when they were marshalled in front of 
the emperor. 

The mayor lost his gold chain, which was replaced v^ith 
one of baser metal. 

He rode a mare of high mettle, which was the cause 

of his loss. 

On the chain was an old medal, which many thtevcs 
would be glad to meddle with. 

The poor corn-meter wrote a poem, which was full of 
spirit, but incorrect in metre. 

Many who are minors in age, are allowed to be minera 
in coal-mines. 

Many of the finest lake scenes were missed, on account 
of the thick mist. 

More muscle is developed in a mower than in oae wlio 
gathers mussels and other shell fish. 
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Pallet, a kind of mattreM^ 
Panel, a piece of wood. 
Patience, quiet eufifering. 
Patron, a friend. 
Pillow, a stuflfed cushion. 
Peak, a mountain top. 
Plaintive, mournful. 
Praotifle, to do anything often. 
Presence, in front of one. 
Prophet, one who foretells. 
Salter, one who salts. 



LESSON LXXIII. 

Palate,the taste.roof of themouih. 
Paimel, a saddle. 
Patients, a doctor's clients. 
Pattern, an example. 
Pillar, a tall post. 
Pique, angry feeling. 
Plaintiff one who complains. 
Practice, to do a thing. 
Presents, things giren. 
Profit, gain, advantage. 
Psalter, a psalm book. 

The palate is injured by higKLy spiced food, and a pallet 
is more healthy than a soft bed. 

The force of the blow broke the pannel of the saddle, 
and cracked the panel of the carriage. 

The patients were kept so long waiting, that their 
patience was quite exhausted. 

The poor student was a pattern to his patrons, he was 
so diligent and persevering. 

By ancient custom a pillar was often erected, to com- 
memorate any great event. Jacob made a pillar of the 
stone which he had used at night for a pillow. 

The friends met near the peak of Teneriffe, but a slight 
pique separated them. 

The plaintiff gave her evidence in such a plaintive 
voice, she was scarcely heard. 

It is quite contrary to my usual practice to play what 
I have not often practised. 

The envoy from Japan brought some splendid presents, 
which were opened in the queen's presence. 

The warnings of the prophet were without profit, to 
those who would not hear them. 

The psalter, and other books, were often splendidly 
illuminated in the middle ages. 

At that time the Salter was an important person, as 
xiearly all winter provisions were salted in the autumn. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 



BAdiih, a foot. 

Shagreen, a fish tkin. 

Sighed, did sigh. 

Soared, flew up. 

Soled, did sole. 

Sower, one ivho iowe com. 

Snbtler, more conning. 

Snceonr, help. 

Snrplnf , more than enough* 



Haddlih, rather red. 
Chagrin, vexation. 
Side, part of a thing. 
Sword, a weapon. 
Sold, did selL 
Sore, to feel pain. 
Sntler^ a camp follower* 
Snoker, a young root. 
Snzplioe, a robe, or gown. 



Ths radish is a favourite root, whicli grows in the spriog, 
and is of a reddish colour. 

Great was the chagrin of the artist, when he found 
that he had lost his shagreen case, containing his colours 
and pencils. 

He sat hj the side of the road, and sighed oyer his 
misfortune. 

The eagle soared above the battle-field, where the 
sword of the foemen had been busy. 

The poor people in France wear wooden shoes, soled 
or tipped with iron, and they are sold in every town in 
the empire. 

The sower of the barley had made his hand sore, by 

cutting it with a hand-saw. 

« 

The surplus of the money, collected for the organ, was 
spent in the purchase of surplices for the clergymen. 

The serpent was subtler than the woman, so his cun- 
ning was successful. 

The army in India is followed by a vast number of 
sutlers, or attendants. 

The only hope of succour to the lost traveller lay in 
climbing up the cliff, by help of young trees and suokars. 
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LESSON LXXV. 



Talons, sharp claws. 
Told, did tell. 
Traet, a portion. 
Travail, labour. 



Talentf , natural powers. 

Tolled, rang the bell slowly. 

Tracked, followed the steps. 

Travel, journeying. 

Weather, state of the atmosphere. Whether, if. 

Weakly, not strong. Weekly, every week. 

Weighed, did weigh. I Wade, to walk in water. 

Wither, to fade away. Whither, to what place. 

Thb monkey displayed his talents iu teasing the cat, 
who showed her sharp talons. 

The fact that the bell was so often tolled, told a sad 
story of frequent deaths. 

The bloodhound tracked the fugitive slave through a 
large tract of barren swamp. 

Travel in Africa, and other savage places, is attended 
with severe travail. 

The difficulty of travelling depends much on the state 
of the weather. 

Whether I sink or swim, I will do my utmost to 
succeed. 

The invalid, who was still but weakly, was supported 
by weekly payments from his club. 

" The child is not, and I, whither shall I go P*' said 
^uben, the son of Jacob. 

" The mss withereth, the flower fadeth, and the grace 
of its fashion passeth away." 

Many diggers wade up to their knees in water, and 
when their gold is weighed* they are hardly paid for 
their labour. 

The talents of the speaker were proved beyond doubt, 
by his brilliant oration on the slave question. 
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LESSON LXXVL 



Aoeeded, yielded to. 
Accidenca, part of (prammar. 
Addition, adding up. 
AdherenMi holding together. 
Analyf t, one who analyses. 
Attdfltanoe^ friendly help. 



Exceeded, went beyond. 
Accidents, things happening. 
Editionf a sending forth. 
Adherents, followers. 
Annalist, a writer of history. 
Assistants, helpers. 



It is not possible to learn a language without a good 
knowledge of the accidence. 

Accidents mil occur, in the best regulated families. 

The general was much cheered by the stanch adherence 
of his old comrades. 

The FreteDder and his adheremts suffered many hard- 
shipSy after the battle of Culloden. 

The contents of the stomach were analysed by the 
chemist, who was a noted analyst. 

Tacitus was a noted annalist of the Soman Empire, 
and its crimes. 

The master acceded to our reauest for two houi-s' 
leave, but, unfortunately, we exceeaed our time. 

In addition to this offence, one of our companions 
figured in the next edition of the local paper, for some 
mischief. 

The assistants had orders to be very severe with the 
daily lessons, and not to give anyone the least assistanoe 
in his preparation or exercises. 

The addition of a small sum to the weekly wages gave 
Treat pleasure to the servauls. 
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LESSON LXXVIL 



Capital, the chief. 
Cemetery, a burial place. 
Century, one hundred years. 
Celery, a plant. 
Cereal, belonging to com. 
Colonel, head of a regiment. 
Complement, to fill up. 
Confidant, a trusted person. 
Correspondents, letter writers. 
Critique, critical remarks. 



Capitol, a high building. 
Symmetry, beauty of form. 
Sentry, a watcher. 
Salary, yearly wages. 
Serial, periodical. 
Kernel, part of a nut. 
Compliment, politeness. 
Confident, hopeful. 
Correspondenoe, writings. 
Critic, one who makes them. 



The highest building in Eome, the capital of Italy, was 
the fiunous capitol, or citadel. 

Many of the figures in the cemetery were sadly defi- 
cient in 83rinmetry. 

When Pompeii was discovered, a sentry was found at 
his post, where he had died centuries before. 

To grow celery, one need to have a good soil. 

The serial published by Eeeve and Co., contained 
many articles, and specimens of cereal plants. 

The colonel told his men, he could not stay to com- 
pliment them, but the whole matter lay like a kernel in 
a nutshell ; " There," said he, " is the fort, and you 
must take it !" 

The goods sent in to-day were only the complement of 
the order, not completed yesterday. 

The general told the colonel, who was his only con- 
fidant, that he was confident of victory. 

The newspaper correspondents were all sent out of 
the camp, because their correspondence betrayed our 
movements to the enemy. 

The critic showed his personal enmity to the author 
in his critique on the book. 

The gardener required an increase of salary, as the 
garden had been made as large again. 
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LESSON LXXVIII. 



Beeomm, decency. 
Deference, respect. 
Elicit, to draw forth. 
Emigrate, to go out of a place. 
Envelope, y. to cover. 
Eruption, bursting out. 
Ezeroiee, actire motion. 
Formally, with great form. 



Deeorona, decently. 
DifEnrence, not the same. 
Elicit, unlawful. 
Immigrate, to go into it. 
Enyelope, n. a coyering. 
Irmption, a bursting in. 
Ezordse, to drive out. 
Formerly, in former time. 



"Whbtheb rich or poor, it is quite proper to paj the 
utmost deference to the aged. 

The difference in the Bteepness of the descent was 
more in appearance than in reality. 

The conduct of the prisoners, at the funeral of their 
companion, was decorous and orderly. 

Men are stimulated to exertion by the fact that they 
have a number of beings dependent on them. 

We could only elicit from the old sailor, that he had 
been engaged in Bome illicit traffic. 

Many persons emigrate from Ireland to America, but 
Ireland has few immigrants. 

The enyelope containing the despatch was enveloped 
in oilskin, to keep it dry. 

The eruption of Yesuvius was followed by an irraption 
of lava into the villages. 

The clergyman was called upon to exorcise an evil 
spirit, who was said to exercise an evil influence on a 
child. 

The irruption of the barbarians into Europe was like 
the bursting of a torrent, which sweeps all before it. 
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LESSON LXXIX. 



Glacier, an ice field. 
GlutmouB, sticky. 
IngenionBf clever. 
Lightning, electricity. 
Monetary, relating to money. 
OiitUnanee, a command. 



Glaner, a glass worker. 
Gluttonous, greedy. 
Ingennoos, candid, honest. 
Lightening, making light«r. 
Monitory, advising. 
Ordnance, artillery. 



Thsbb are many glaciers in the Alps, which must: have 
lasted for ages, as they never appear to lessen in area or 
depth. 

The glazier placed some glutmous suhstance ontside 
the window, so that the gluttonous proceedings go) og on 
within might not be overlooked. 

The patent of the engineer was as ingenious as his 
manner was open and ingenuous. 

Bj the aid of the flashes of lightning, we could see 
the crew lightening the vessel, by throwing the cargo 
over-board. 

The whole of the monetary world was startled at the 
bank failures, though some monitory warnings had been 
given. 

The government passed an ordinance, that the Board 
of Ordnance should cast no more artillery. 

Dr. Franklin brought lightning from the clouds by 
means of a kite, which was made to act as a lightning 
conductor. 

The surveyors of the ordnance office have been engaged 
for years in surve} ing this country. 
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LESSON LXXX. 



PopalaM, the people. 
Precedent, an ezaniple. 
Pmeription, aomething o> 

dered. 
Prineipal, chieC 
Propodtlon, an assertion. 
Stationary, standing still. 



Popnlons, well peopled. 
Preaident, the chief. 
Proscription, something for- 
bidden. 
Principle, motiye. 
Preposition, part of speech. 
Stationery, writing materials. 



The populace of all large cities are liable to sudden 
outbreaks and convulsions. 

London is more populoiis than any other known city. 
Some Chinese cities, and indeed the whole empire, is 
very populous. 

The president of the council said that the plan could 
not be adopted, without some precedent. 

The prescription given by the physician had a good 
effect in a short time. 

During the proscriptions in Eome, each leader tried 
to proscribe and destroy, all his own enemies. 

The principal enemy of Mark Antony was Cicero, who 
had been so opposed to him in principle, that Mark 
Antony added this stigma to his already disgraced 
character, and caused him to be put to death. 

Octavius had made a proposition to divide the Eoman 
empire with Mark Antony. 

The stationery shops do not always remain stationary 
in China and the East. 



The stationer walks about with his goods. 
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LESSON LXXXI. 



Abieesa, a sweUing^. 
Aoid, a sharp taste. 
Aere, a part of land. 
Agile, aotiTe, quick. 
Agae, a shaking fe?er. 
Airy, open to the air. 
Alias, otherwise. 
Alien, a stranger. 
Aloe, bitter plant. 
Ambnah, hiding place. 



Ancient, very old. 
Anise, a sweet herb. 
Answer, to reply. 
Arctic, northern. 
Area, a space. 
ArchiTCS, records. 
Asthma, a lung disease. 
Author, a writer. 
Anspice, patronage. 
Aw&l, fearfal. 



Thb lion which Androcles met had an abscess in its 
foot, caased by a sharp thorn. 

Near Ispahan in Persia, many acres of rose trees are 
cultivated, for the sake of the rose leaves. 

The anise seed has a pleasant flavour, and is quite 
free from acid. 

The Park was open and airy, and contained many 
ag^e deer of different species. 

The Frenchman was not allowed to vote because he 
was an alien, though he was suffering from agne, caused 
by a long residence in the marshes of Lincolnshire. 

The man who sold the bitter aloes had an alias, that 
is, another name. 

The captain arranged that part of his command should 
lie in ambnsli, in an ancient castle by the wayside, but 
the plan did not answer, as the enemy went another way. 

The Arctio region comprises the area of the earth, 
within 23^ degrees of the N. Pole. Do not omit the c, 
and call it Artie. 

The librarian had lived so much among the dusty 
archives, that he had caught an asthma. 

The Sinai manuscript of the Holy Scriptures, has been 
published by its author under the auspices of the Em- 
peror of Bussia. 
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LESSON LXXXn. 



Balnm, a balm. 
Banqvat, a feast. 
Biseuit, twice baked. 
Bofom, the breast. 
Break&st, the first meal. 
Brigand, a robber. 
Bubble, a globe of air. 
Bulwark, a defence. 



Booyant, lirelj, light. 
Bnrgeif, a citisen. 
Briefly, shortly. 
BriUiant^ sparkling. 
Bristles, short, stiff hair. 
Brittle, easily broken. 
Brutal, like a brute. 
Bustle, to be in a hurry. 



Thb Balm of Gilead was a healiiig balsam which was 
famous in Ancient Palestine. 

A banquet was given to the borougli members, to 
which every burgess was invited. 

Every one was in buoyant spirits, and brilliant 
speeches were made during the evening. 

Biscuits are now made by steam in large quantities, 
but they are more brittle than those of the old-fashioned 
kind. 

The brigand was shot in the bosom by the traveller, 
and quickly breathed out his life. 

After a hurried brealcfast, the major briefly exhorted 
his men to use the utmost despatcn to dispatch their 
business. 

The wild boar had a very brutal appearance ; its 
bristles were so long and prominent. 

The enemy had made a bulwark for themselves, by 
erecting a strong stockade, the top of which bristled 
with sharp-pointed sticks. 

They were expecting an attack, and all within waa 
bustle and excitement. 

The children amused themselves, by blowing bubbles 
out of a tobacco pipe dipped in soapy water. 
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Oaldne, to bum to powder. 
CalloiLS, without feeling. 
Canvas, ooane cloth. 
Carmine, a bright red. 
Cauatio, a burning subitance. 
Censnxe, blame. 
Centre, the middle. 
Challenge, to dare any one. 
Circuit, a distance round. 
Cistern, a water-holder. 
Coooa, a foreign seed. 
Column, a pillar. 
CommE) a reading pause. 



Conduit, a water pipe. 
Conquest, gained by fighting. 
Coppice, a grove. 
Cornice, an ornament. 
Corsair, a pirate. 
Coulter, part of a plough. 
Couple, two things. 
Courage, bravery. 
Crevice, a crack. 
Crosier, a bishop's staff. 
Chiefly, above the rest. 
ChurlLdi, ill-mannered. 
Crescent, a half moon. 



Thb sliells were gathered from the beach, and oaloined, 
to make lime for the mortar. 

Fresh water was brought to G-lasgow by means of a 
oondnit from Loch Katrine. 

Any person not quite callons would have been pleased 
to see the huts thus made, which were covered with 
canvas for roofs. 

In the sham fight at the Easter Review one party 
made a complete conquest in the coppice which borders 
Blaokheath. 

The pretended corsair had stained his cheeks with 
carmine, and had been censured for putting caustic on 
the faces of some of his men, who had challenged him to 
fight, with more courage than good sense. 

The two parts of the cornice were coupled in the 
centre, with a screw, and the crevice filled up with 
cement. 

The ploughman formed a great circuit with the coulter 
of the plough, in the form of a crescent. 

The priest who carried the orozier was churlish in his 
maimer, though it was said to be chiefly in outward 
show. 

The cistern which supplied water to the ooooarm&kers, 
was op the top of four small columns. The pause after 
cocoa-makers is called a comma. 
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Dabble, to play in water. 
Damage, loss or hart. 
Damsel, a young woman. 
Daiutless, fearless. 
Daiile, to confound. 
Debtor, one who owes. 
Deluge, a flood. 
Desert, a barren place. 
Doeile, teachable. 
Dootrine, learning. 



Doleftd, sad, gloomy. 
Dormant, sleeping. 
Double, two fold. 
Doublet, an overcoat 
Doughty, braye. 
Drama, a play. 
Ductile, easily drawn out. 
Dudgeon, in a pet. 
Dwarllsh, small sized. 
Dwindle, to grow less. 



Little people like to dabble ia water, tbougb thej often 
damage their clothes by doing so. 

The damsel had a double object in yiew ; she wanted 
to order a new doublet for her friend, and to buy a ribbon, 
which would dazzle the eyes of her acquaintance. 

The doughty champions showed their dauntless bravery 
more at reyiews, than in real warfare. 

When the wall of the reservoir gave way, a deluge of 
water turned the fertile valley into a desert. Huge 
bars of iron were bent, like so much ductile wire. 

In the drama which we saw, a debtor was shown to 
be in high dudgeon because a poor creditor had asked 
for money which had been due two years. 

The docile pupils had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the doctrines of their teacher, and mental powers, lying 
dormant before, had been trained into activity. 

The plants, which were dwarfish in their own climate, 
had dwindled into much less, so that the botanist looked 
quite doleful when he saw them. 
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£ag0r, in earnest. 
£{^e8t, deBirons. 
Echo, return of sound. 
Eider, a wild fowl. 
Emblem, a picture. 
Empty, containing nothing. 
Engine, a machine. 



Entrance, going into. 
Equal, even. 
Era, a period. 
Emiine, a fine fur. 
Error, a mistake. 
Escort, a protection. 
Ethics, morals. 



Ensign, a standard. I Exit, departure. 

In 1347, Edward III. was eager to get into Calais ; the 
citizens were equally in earnest to keep him out, so that 
bis entrance was delayed during a siege of eleven 
months. 

The lakes of Killamey are remarkable for their echoes, 
as well as their fine scenery. 

The ermine on the robe of the judge is spoken of aa 
the emblem of purity. 

In the era called the^ark ages, many errors of doc- 
trine were prevalent. 

In the States of the Church, an escort is as necessary 
to travellers as it would be in Arabia. 

The Chinese are prone to empty boasting ; they call 
all other nations barbarians. 

Tlie two most famous English writers on ethics, are 
Butler and Paley. 

The original engine of George Stephenson, exists in 
the Kensington Museum. 

Tlie ensign of the regiment shot a number of eider 
ducks, in Norway. 

The people collect the eider down, to make soft beds 
and pillows. 

8 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 



7able, a disoonne. 
Faitliflil, trostworth J. 
Falcon, a hawk. 
Falohion, a sword. 
Faliehood, untruth. 
Faihion, mode, maimer. 
Feather, of a bird. 
Feature, part of the face. 
Febrile, relating to fevers. 
FeatlTe, gay. 



Filial, childlike. 
Florist, flower grower. 
Flouridi, to increase. 
Foreign, of another country. 
Forfnt, a penalty. 
Fossil, turned to stone. 
Fracture, something bsoken 
Frequent, often. 
Fruitftd, fertile. 
Fruitless, not productive. 



The fables of ^eop and La Fontaine give many fiedtliM 
lessons to young people. 

Hunting with the fialoon was a favourite sport in Eng- 
land, as well as in foreign parts, until firearms came 
into fireq^uent use. 

While the young florist was dimng new ground, he 
found sundry fossib, which, with flial respect, he carried 
at once to his iiathet. % 

While nations flourish, the fjEtsMons oflen change, as 
festive gatherings encourage frequent alterations. 

He who is convicted of falsehood, not only forfeits the 
good opinion of others, but one feature of the case is, 
that he is often doubted* when he speaks truth. 

The bones of a bird are hollow, as well as the feathers, 
to render the body lighter, and its blood seems to be 
always at febrile heat, compared with some otht$r animals. 

A sword is sometimes called a falchion. — " With eye 
of hawk and falchion keen." 

The once fruitful lands of the old States of America 
have been so overworked, that efforts to grow tobacco 
~ud sugar on some plantations are fruitless.. 
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Gallant, braTe, daring. 
Gaudy, very fine. 
Gangw, exeiaeinan. 
Gavntlet, an iron glove. 
Ghaatly, frightful. 
Gherkin, a young cucumber. 
Gibbet, a gallows. 
Gingham, a kind of ootUm. 
Girdle, a belt. 



Graeiona, kindly. 
Grammar, sdenoe of words. 
Grierons, sorrowful. 
Guardian, a protector. 
Guiltless, free from sin. 
Guinea, twenty-one shillings. 
Chiidanee, direction. 
Gypsum, plaster of Paris. 
Gunwale, part of a boat. 



MuBAT was one of the most g^lant generals of Napoleon 
I. ; but he was fond of gaudy dress, and much orna- 
ment. 

Bj her gracious manner, the Queen won the hearts of 
the poor people ; their children were taught spelling and 
granunar. 

Where formerly no one but the minister, the school- 
master, and the ganger, could write, learning became 
common. 

The guardians of the poor see many grierons cases of 
distress, and take under their guidance many children, 
who, though gniltlesfl themselves, suffer through the 
faults and follies of their parents. 

(Gauntlets, or iron gloves, were used in old times, be- 
fore guineas were coined. 

The last pirates taken on our coast, were hung on 
gibbets by the water side, and formed a row of ghastly 
objects. 

Gherkins, or young cucumbers, are picked when small, 
to be pickled. 



The dress was made of gingham, and it was bound 
round by a girdle of the same. 

The gunwale of the boat was plastered over with wet 
gypgnm, which hardened as it became dry. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. 



Habit, custom, use. 
Haggard, pale and thin. 
Halberd, a sergeant's spear. 
HanuM, to disturb. 
Haughty, proud. 
Haiard, risk, danger. 
Hearken, to listen. 
Heathen, an idolater. 



Heifer, a young eoir. 
Heighten, to raise. 
Heinous, yery wicked. 
HiUGck, a little hill. 
Honey, produce of bees. 
Horror, great fear. 
Hostile, unfiriendly. 
Housewife, a housekeeper. 



Habit is a succession of acts, and will become like an 
iron chain. Young people soon become tke slaves of eyil 
habit. 

The criminal, who was so haughty at first, became 
haggard, as he was exposed to the harass of hostile 
evidence. 

He was seen to hearken earnestly as the witnesses 
were called, and was overcome with horror, when the 
jury declared him guilty. 

The missionaries were exposed to great hazard, by 
their labours among the heathen ; their difficulties were 
often increased by the heinous sins of Europeans, who 
lived among the heathen. 

The farmer said he had a famous housewife, who 
looked after the heifers and other cattle, and obtained 
honey by placing beehives on hillocks at the end of the 
garden. 

The yeomen of the guard carry a halberd, and wear 
dresses, such as were worn in the time of Henry YUI. 

The word hillock means a little hill ; the termination , 
ock, having that effect in English words. 
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Ineeiife, a fragrant smell. 
Inoome, yearly receipt. 
Inmate, a dweller within. 
Insnlt, an affront. 
Jargon, mixed language. 
JoiUe, push against. 
Jonxney, a passage. 



Lrkiome, troublesome. 
Iron, a hard metal. 
Ifthmna, a neck of land. 
Issue, the result 
Judgment, a decision. 
Juggler, a mountebank, a cheat. 
Juioy, full of juice. 



The priests in catholic places of worship swing censers, 
containing fragrant incense, before tno altur of the 
church. 



Each inmate of the almshouse had a small income 
from the funds, which a native of the town had left in 
trust for that purpose. 

The passage across the isthmus of Darien is much less 
irksome^ now a railway is formed from Panama to 
Aspinwall. 

The issue of the insult was, that both parties appealed 
to arms, and iron shot and shell did what common sense 
might have done much better. 

Bj mixing with people of various nations, thej had 
acquired a jargon of words, which was hardly intel^i 
ligible. 

In the course of the journey of life, we often jostle 
against strange people, and are sometimes wrong in 
our judgment of them. 

The jnggler tossed up what seemed to be a juicy 
orange and haying cut it open, took out a silk hand- 
kerchief. 

8—3 
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JTimnal, a dog's lioase. 
Knaekmr, a hone butcher. 
Kneeling, on the koees. 
XnaYifh, dishonest. 
Knapeaelr, a leather bag. 



Knighted, made a knight 
Knitting, stocking making. 
ICnooker, a door rapper. 
Knowle^^, science. 
Knnckle^ a joint of the hand. 



Akt dog's house is a kennel, bufc the term is usually 
applied to the house or premises where iLOunds are kept 
in packs, for hunting purposes. 

The poor horse fell and broke his leg, so that the 
knacker had to be sent for to kill him, and his bodj was 
sent to the kennel of fox hounds. 

The conduct of the knight was to knavish, that it was 
said, he never ought to have been knighted. 

The sovereign denied all knowledge of his knavish 
tricks, or he would rather have had him knocked on tlie 
head than made a knight. 

The first rank of soldiers were kneeling on the ground, 
and the second rank rested their rifles on the knapsacka 
of the first. 

Before door-knockers were invented, people were 
obliged to rap with their knuckles, or with somethiug 
else which fchej carried with them. 

Many poor people spend their leisure time in knitting 
warm stockings, and other articles of dothiag. 

Among the lower rank of Americans* the knnckLle- 
duster is used in quarrels. It is a metal mould which is 
made to cover the knuckles. 
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XattquMT, a yellow colour. 
Language, speech. 
Lawguiah, to be weak. 
Languor, weakness. 
Latuoe, crossed woodwork. 
Layiah, wasteful. 
Laundress, a washer of clothes. 
Laurel, an evergreen. 
League, a treaty. 
Leatiier, tanned ekin. 
Ledger, an account book. 



Leisure, rest from duty. 
Leopard, a spotted animal. 
Lettuce, an eatable plant. 
Lilae, a fragrant flower. 
Limner, a portrait painter. 
Liquor, a strong liquid. 
Liquid, w.itcry. 
Listless, careless. 
Loathsome, distasteful. 
Loiter, to idle about. 
Lustrous, shining. 



Thx study of language is so useful, as well as interest- 
ing, that we may well devote our leisure time to it. 

The side of the cottage was covered with lattice work, 
for creeping plants, and behind it were lilac bushes, and 
lettuce beds, only hidden from sight by a row of laurels. 

The heat of the weather was so great that every one 
RulTered from languor, and even the plants seemed to 
languish with the heat. 

The saloon was so adorned with lavish gilding, that 
one would have guessed it to be only lacquer, while 
numerous portraits by the finest limners hung upon its 
walls. 

The linen was lost on its way home, through the ser- 
vant of the laundress having taken too much liquor, 
which caused him to loiter in the public house, and 
neglect his duty. 

Skins require to pass through a long process, and some 
. loathsome conditions, before they become leather, and to 
lie a long time in a liquid contaiuing tannin, which is 
the principal or essence of the bark of trees. 

The skins of leopards, and other spotted hides, are 
dressed differently, to preserve their lustrous appearance. 

In the middle ages, every merchant who had a ledger, 
aud was not too listless, joined the Hanseatic league. 
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XaliM, ill-wlU. 
Xaager, a food nek. 
M a n in o n , a dwelling. 
Xargin, an edge. 
Karqnii, a nobleman. 
Xartjr, a witness. 
Xaatifl^ a large d»g. 
Xeadow, a low gnus field. 
Meagre, thin, poor-looking. 
Xeasore, a pruportion. 
lUunagp, house and land. 



ICnnte, the sixtieth of an hour. 

IGrror, a looking glass. 

Ifiiehief, wanton damage. 

Ifiiijle, anything thrown. 

Xiaaion, errand, 

Xodel, a copy or example. 

Xodem, of late date. 

Xoisture, dampness. 

Xonarch, a king. 

Mortgage, a pl^ge. 

Muiile, the mouth of an animal. 



Thi dog in the manner showed more ill temper than 
malice ; but the mischief was as great to the hungry ox. 

In the mansion of the marquis there were large saloons 
lined with mirrors, the margins of which were finely 
carved. 

In some mirrors in the Hotel de Yille, at Paris, they 
still show the marks made by missiles, thrown or fired at 
them during the revolution of 1818. 

Minutes seem very long in times of great danger 
and excitement, and cannot be measured like ordinary 
moments. 

The martyr, John Huss, is said to have sun^ a psalm 
while being burned at the stake, at Prague, in 1415. 

The meadow was mortgaged, as well as the messuage 
in which the &llen monarch had lived. 

When the new owner came, they were obliged to 
muzzle the mastiff, who did not approve of his mission. 

The building was but a meagre copy of a bad model ; 
a modem imitation of an ancient castle. 

The moisture of the surrounding marshes rendered the 
situation a very bad one. 
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Katiye, bom in the land. 

Nature, natural gifts. 

HanseouB, bad to the taste. 

Neighboor, one who lives near. 

Ifeitlier, not either. Vnisance, an annoyance. 

Nephew, son of sister or brother. | Nnxture, early training. 



Nitre, a chemical substance. 
Notice, a warning. 
Nourish, to support. 
Novel, new. 



Tae original natives of North America, the Indians, are 
by nature and habit fitted for dwelling in forests ; they 
have powers of observation which seem like instinct. 

" He that shewed mercy on him " is the best definition 
of what a neighbour should be, as we learn from the 
parable of the good*Samaritan. 

Neither the priest nor the Levite did this, though the 
Samaritan did, who was his natural enemy. 

ITauseous medicines are often useful, and so are painful 
operations. So young people often receive advantage 
from very bitter experiences. 

Many who have been nurtured in luxury have been less 
useful and happy, than those whose poverty has been so 
great as scarcely to afibrd them enough to nourish the 
body with suitable food. 

Nitre is an important chemical agent; it is a chief 
component in gun-powder ; but several novel compounds 
have been introduced of late. 



The nephew of the inventor was so great a novice, 
that none of the skilled workmen took any notice of him. 

He had been carefully nurtured, but was of a very idle 
and listless disposition. 
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Oafisli, like a clown. 
Object, anything seen. 
Ocean, the great water. 
Odioni, hateful. 
Odour, a smell. 
OfBee, place of business. 
Onion, a yegetable. 



Onward, forward. 
Onyx, a precious stone. 
Orgies, licentious feasts. 
Orphan, a fatherless child. 
Ostrich, a great bird. 
Outward, going out. 



Thebe are five great oceans, all of which are connected. 
They abound in animal life, and contain numerous ob- 
jects, which are worthy of study, as well as multitudes 
more, of which we know nothing. 

The oafish conduct of the recruits made them odious 
to the drill-masters ; but discipline and training soon 
improved their personal appearance. 

The onion is a useful vegetable, but the odour of it is 
not pleasant. 

The telegraph office was full of busy men, all of whom 
were urging onward their various messages. 

G^iere are many orphan homes in England, where tbe 
fatherless and motherless are educated and cared for. 

The ostrich is said by the Arabs and Negroes, to swal- 
low large stones, just as the common fowl swallows small 
ones. 

The onyx stone is found in the East Indies, and 
Siberia. 
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Palaee, a royal dwelling. 
Paltrj, mean, sliabby. 
Peasant, a countryman. 
Peevish, fretful. 
People, a nation. 
Peril, danger. 
Perish, to die out. 
Petal, part of a flower. 
Pressure, a weight. 
Pewter, a mixed metal. 
Phaeton, an open carriage. 



Pheasant, a game bird. 
Physio, medicine. 
Pious, religioad. 
Plague, to vex, annoy. 
Porous, haying holes. 
Porpoise, a water animal. 
Postpone, to put off. 
Poultry, domestic fowls. 
Promise, a word giyeu. 
Prostrate, laid down. 
Punotnre, a pointed cut. 



Thd royal palaces of EDgland are paltry in outward 
appearance, when compared with other countries. 

Many of the peasants of France are owners of the 
little farms which they cultivate, and though they may 
not have any pheasants, they keep much poultry, and 
export millions of eggs. 

Some people are rendered peevish by peril, while others 
seem to grow more courageous and calm, under its 
pressure. 

During the terrible plague in London, in 1667, many 
poor people were left to perish, their friends having been 
driven away by fear. 

The doctor's phaeton contained a box of physio, which 
he was taking to a patient, who was prostrate with fever. 

It had been promised before, but had been postponed 
through neglect. 

Water is kept cool in Egypt during summer^ by being 
placed in porous jars, which are cooler than those made 
of pewter or glass. 

The porpoise is often seen on our coasts ; its broad 
back looks very much like that of a black pig. 

The pious negro died from the poison of a snake, which 
had entered his foot by a small puncture. 
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Qnadrant, one fon rth of a circle. 
Qaogmire, a bog. 
Qualmish, rather sick. 
Quarrel, a dispute. 
Quarrj, a stone mine. 



Qaaver, a note in Kiisie. 
Query, an inquiry. 
QnieUy, rather quick. 
Quiver, to shake. 
Quota, a proportion. 



Quarter, one fourth. j Quomm, necessary number. 

A quadrant and a sextant are instruments used by navi- 
gators, to find out the position of the ship on the earth^s 
surface. 

The two brothers quarrelled about a small piece of land, 
which was only a quag^mire, and was useless to either of 
them. 

In my first sea voyage I felt qualmish, as soon as we 
left the harbour ; and when the wind rose, I was quickly 
sea-sick. 

In answer to my query as to what was good for it, an 
old sailor replied, " To go to sea for seven years." 

In our quarter of the globe, the climate is more chatige- 
able, but not so liable to extremes. 

The portion of a division is called a quota, and the 
number of a vestry, or committee, necessary to transact 
business, is called a quorum. 

The voice of the singer quivers while she is singing 
quavers and semiquavers. 

When the time arrived for the committee meeting, 
there wei^ not members present in sufficient numbers to 
form a quorum. 

"We should often cross the channel, if we did not feel 
such qaeor sensations as we do, when becoming qualmiah 

with sea- sickness. 
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Babble, a mob. 
Bamepit, clothing. 
Baneour, hatred. 



Bapid, very quick. 
Bapine, plunder. 
Baptnitt, extreme joy. 
Bavage, to lay waste. 
Befiige, place of rest. 



Belish, with an appetite, 
Bemnaat, what remaiim. 
Bescney to recover. 
Bhubarb, a medicine. 
Bigid, stiff, harsh. 
Bndder, helm of a vessel. 
Bnffle, to stmt, to disturb. 
Bnpture, a bursting. 



The rabble in the French revolution of 1798, were not 
remarkable for their fine raiment. 

They showed the utmost rancour against the priests 
and nobles, and in many parts ravagea their lands -and 
liouses. 

Many who were victims of this system of rapine took 
refuge in England and HoUand. 

The decline of the Bepublic was as rapid as its rise 
had been sudden, and its progress remarkable. 

The return of the Bourbon king, Louis XVIII., 
allowed the remnant to return. Manv were filled with 
rapture, when they met with friends who had been long 
before given up for dead. 

A rupture between France and England followed the 
revolution ; those who were rig^d republicans were much 
ruffled, because the emigrants found refuge in Englaud. 

The pilot. Maxwell, held the rudder during the fire, 
until he was almost broiled. 

No rhubarb, nor any other medicine, could cure him^ 
nor give him a relish for food again. 

9 
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Sabbath, the serenth day. 

Sabre, a broad sword. 

Sacred, holy. 

Sai&ou, a yellow flower. 

Salver, a dish. 

Sangnine, bopefuU 

Saucy, pert. 

Saasage, chopped meat. 

Acabbiurd, a sword-sheath. 

Scaffi)ld, a wooden structure. 



Scallop, a shell. 
Scatter, to distribute. 
Scenic, of a scene. 
Sceptic, an unbeliever. 
Sceptre, a royal staff. 
Schedule, a list. 
Scholar, a student. 
Science, knowledge. 
SdMors, cutting instraments. 
Scramble, to huny up. 



The institution of the Sabbath, as a day sacred to 
rest and worship, was an appointment of mercy, to man 
and beast, in spite of all that sceptics may say to the 
contrary. 

Science teaches us, and scholars also, that rest about 
the seyenth day is the safest for both. 

The adjutant was presented, on his promotion, with a 
sabre in a silver scaobard, and a salver, with a suitable 
inscription on it. 

The scenic pictures of the theatre were fine, enough to 
please the most sanguine. 

The pretended king, with his wooden sceptre, and th«» 
down with his saucy answers, amused every one. 

The stage was scattered over with scallop shells, of a 
saffron colour. 

In Germany many sausages are eaten, of a larger size 
than those in England. 

A pair of scissors forms a lever of the third kind, and 
by their help old parchment schednles are cut into strips, 
and boiled down, to make size for carvers and gilders. 

The poor children were much amused, when the teacher 
ailowea them to scramble for oranges and nuts. 
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LESSON XCIX. 



Beriptuw, a writiiig. 
Snuple, hesitation. 
Sonlpture, statuary. 
ScuteheoxL, coat of arms. 
Sompstreta, a needlewoman. 
Sequel, conclusion. 
Serpent, a snake. 
Shadow, a lefleclion. 
Shallow, not deep. 
Shepherd, a minder of sheep. 



Shipping, a number of shipt. 
Shudder, to shake with fear. 
Slaughter, killing a number. 
Solemn, serious. 

Solstice, turning point of the sun. 
Sombre, dark coloured. 
Spacious, roomy. 
Species, kind or borL 
Stomach, part of the body. 
Snrfoit, too much of a tUng. 



SoMB writers do not scrapie to impugn the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Ancient Greece was famous for its senlptiire, and 
statues are still in our museums which have been found 
in ruined cities. 

We knew that the baron was dead, by the scutcheon 
in front of the house, and by the sombre and solemn 
appearance of all the servants. 

Various species of serpent, are shown in spacious glass 
cases in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

A boa constrictor swallowed an antelope, which dis- 
tended his stomach, and gave him such a surfeit that he 
could not move ; and in the sequel was killed by some 
shepherds. 

We could not but shudder to think of the trials of the 
poor sempstress in the winter; she and her children were 
worn to shadows. 

The sailors on the African station were unhealthy, 
because the shipping had been detained so long in the 
shallow waters during the summer solstice. 

The fever effected a greater slaughter, than the various 
battles in which tbey had been engaged. 
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LESSON C. 



Tablat, a flat lurfiioe. 
Tallow, mfllted fat. 
Texture, woven cloth. 
Thorough, complete. 
Thovghtftil, full of thought. 
Threshold, entrance. 
Thraldom, slavery. 
Thrifty, careful. 
Throbbiiig, beating. 
Thwarted, opposed, turned aside. 



Traitor, guilty of treason. 
Transorlpt, an exact copy. 
Treacle, dregs of sugar. 
Treason, a state offence. 
Triumph, a rejoicing. 
Trophy, war plunder. 
Tmaat, a wanderer. 
Twilight, between lights. 
Twinkle, to sparkle. 
Tonzist, a traveller. 



In ancient times people sometimes wrote on tablets of 
wax, with a pointed instrument called a style, and on 
papyrus leaves, which were of slight texture. 

Tourists in Arabia and Persia find ancient writings on 
the sides of rocks ; we have many transoripta of them, 
which are trophies of skill and perseverance. 

Tallow is obtained in Eussia, Australia, aad S. America 
in great quantities. 

The people of Sweden and Norway are of thrifty 
habits, and are generally thoughtful aud grave. 

The heart of the escaped negro was throbbing with 
grief while he thought of his friends, still in thraldom 
and misery. 

He determined that, however he might be thwarted, 
he would one day enjoy the triumph of seeing them 
tiioroughly free. 

The conspiracy was discovered, amd the traitors were 
arrested ou the threshold of their treason. 

As twilight approached, we saw the stars twinkling 
forth, one by one. 

The poor little boy who refused to play truant, was 
rewarded with a feast of bread and treacle 
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LESSON CI. 



Yaeant, empty. 
Yagne, nncertain. 
Valiant, brave. 
Verdant, gzeen. 
Victuals, food. 
Villain, a wicked penon. 



VisGOiinti a nobleman. 
Vision, sight. 
Visor, part of a helmet. 
Volume, a book. 
Vortex, a whirlpool. 
YoguB, a fashion. 



Aftsb the Thirty Tears' "War in Germany, whole dis- 
tricts were found vacant, and quite empty of human 
beings. 

Yagne reports state, that the rebellion has been put 
down, by the valiant efforts of Visconnt AVellesley. 

The verdant isle will soon cease to be troubled by 
traitors who live in idleness, and fatten on the victuals 
which the poor people almost starve themselves to pro- 
vide, for those who make treason their trade. 

The villain who fired the rifle at the policeman, unfor- 
tunately destroyed the poor man*s vision, and other wise 
crippled him for life. 

This might have happened to an ancient knight, if he 
Bad worn his visor up, as in the case of the first Earl 
Percy, who pierced the eye of Malcolm HI., king oi 
Scotland, a.d. 1093. 

Hair powder was much in vogue in the reign of George 
III. until a tax was imposed, to prevent the waste of so 
much flour. 

In the last volnme on Norway, no mention is made of 
the famous vortex called the Maelstrom, on the west 
coast. 

0—3 
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Waggon, a heavy carriage. 
Wainscot, wooden paueU. 
Wallow, to roll in. 
Warrior, a soldier. 
Wealthy, very rich. 
Weapon, to fight with. 
Weighty, of great weiKht. 
Whimper, to cry gently. 
Zealous, earnest. 



Whither, to what place. 
Widgeon, a wild fowl. 
Wrangle, to quarreL 
WrathM, angry. 
Wreckers, wreck plunderen* 
Wrestle, tu struggle. 
Wretched, unhappy. 
Wrinkled, having folds. 
Zephyr, a soft west wind. 



Waggon loads of oak planks were made use of for wain- 
8C0t, and figures of warriors were finely carved on the 
oak. 

In the hot season, the elephant and rhinoceros wallow 
in the mud, to keep the flies and other insecto from 
tliem. 

The Boman soldiers in early times stood in rank si, 
according as they were wealthy, and could afford to pro- 
vide armour and weapons. 

Those stood first who had the best armour a&d most 
weighty arms. 

We found the nest of the widgeon, by following the 
whimper of its young ones. 

The poor mariners little knew whither the wicked 
wreckers were attracting them, when they held a light 
on the rocks. 

The friends began to wrangle, and then grew wrathful ; 
but they were wretched when their ill temper had passed 
away. 

The old man had been famous as a wrestler trhen 
young, but now there was little strength left undef Lis 
wrinkled skin. 

He had been a zealousi promoter of other atbleiic 
sports, but now a strong zepnyr would almost overcome 
him. 
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LEssoJN cm. 



Adult, a grown person. 
Adroit, clever. 
Aghast, alarmed. 
Allege, to declare. 
Approach, to draw near. 
Arraign, to charge. 
Assuage, to grow less. 
Ascend, to climb up. 
Assault, an attack. 
Athwart, acrobs, in the way. 
Austere, harsh, severe. 



Abhor, to dislike very much. 
Abreast, side by side. 
Abridge, to shorten. 
Abroad, out of doors. 
Abrupt, hastily. 
Abscond, to bide one's self. 
Absorb, to dry up. 
Abyss, a deep place. 
Accede, to yield to. 
Accrue, to increase. 
Achieve, to win or gain. 

The wicked abhor the just, while the just only abhor the 
eins of the wicked. 

ITie volunteers marched six abreast, in order to 
abridge the length of the column. 

Those who have lived much abroad, often think moat 
of the comforts of home. 

The man was allowed to abscond, that he might avoid 
being brought to justice. 

As we climbed Monte Bosa, we came to an abrupt in- 
cline, at the end of which was a deep abyss. 

As our leader drew near, he started back aghast, and 
began to ascend the path, urging all to follow hia example. 

We readily accede, and adults as weU as juveniles 
approach the old path at once. 

The merchant alleged that profit had accrued from his 
business, but that much of it had been absorbed by a 
failure. 

He still hoped, by adroit measures, and diligent atten- 
tion, to achieve success. 

The culprit was arraigned for an assault, and as the 
judge was an austere man, he did not spare him, being 
an old offender. 

The yacht could not enter the dock, because a vessel 
lay athwart the gates. 

When Noah found that the dove did not return, he 
knew that the waters were assuaged. 
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Balloon, an air macbine. 
Bagnilo, to deceive. 
Behead, to cut off the head. 
Believe, to trust in. 
Belie, to speak against. 
Benign, kind. 
Bennmh, to make cold. 



Beqneafh, to leave to. 
Bombard, to fire bomb ahelia at. 
Bespeak, to speak beforehand. 
Between, witnin two. 
Blaspheme, to speak wickedly. 
Brigade, a division. 



The inventor of balloons was one Montgolfier, who 
ascended the first time in 1782 in a balloon with a fire 
beneath it. 

Eve excused herself for disobedience, b j saying ** the 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat." 

" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and fchou shalt be 
saved, and thy house," Paul said to the gaoler at Philippi. 

By the law of Moses, any person could be put to death 
who blasphemed God, or cursed his parents. 

Between the Euphrates aud Tigris, lies the fertile land 
of Mesopotamia. 

The Jew, who was of a most benign character, be- 
queathed his property to his secretary, with a request 
that he would make no use of it that would belie the 
character of his master. 

The whole brigade of artillery was called upon to 
bombard the forts ; and the defenders, bennmbea with 
cold, were obliged to surrender. 

The place was so crowded by visitors, that it was neces- 
sary to bespeak rooms a month before. 

The army was led into an ambush, by a sentry, who 
beguiled its leader by his plausible tongue. 
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Campaign, a year of war. 
Canine, doglike. 
Canoe, a small boat. 
Caprice, oddness of temper. 
Career, a course. 
Cement, to join closely. 
Chastise, to punish. 
Cohere, to stick to. 
ConoeiYe, to understand. 



LESSON CV. 

Concise, short. 
Condemn, to blame. 
Condign, deserved. 
Congeal, to harden. 
Construe, to interpret. 
Contemn, to despise. 
Convict, prove against. 
Correct, proper. 
Curtail, to shorten. 



The campaign in Bussia began the decline of the power 
of Napoleon I. 

Canine sagacitj, like that of elephants, is known all 
the world over. 

In a moment of caprice, the Indian drove his foot 
through the side of hia canoe. 

It was constmcted of the bark of a birch tree, and 
glued with some kind of cement. 

If we had not been able to swim, our career would 
have been concise enough, and no one could have chas- 
tised the offender. 

We learned from this, not to contemn the power of the 
savage, who was so nearly cortailing our lives in his 
passion. 

Those who have not travelled there, can hardly con- 
ceive the extent of the prairies, or have a correct notion 
of the vast solitude of such regions. 

The jury determined to convict the criminal, and tha 
judge to condemn him at once to condign punishment. 

The Laplanders and Esquimaux make snow houses, 
slabs of snow are placed side by side, and the snow as ii 
freezes, forms a kind of cement, which causes them to 
cohere as it congeals. 

The Esquimaux uses a canoe, which cannot upset even 
in the worst weather. 
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]>oe«iY», to oheat. i Derign, to intend. 

DecoreaM, to grow less. DetaZoli, to unfasten. 



DefMt, to conquer. 
Defraud, to cheat. 
Deseant, to diseonne. 
Deacend, to come down. 
Deieribe, to explain. 



Devoid, emptj. 
Diaereety careful, prudenC 
Disdain, to despise. 
Disguise, to conceal. 
Distinct, dear. 



It is diffloult to describe the effect of the grand galleries 
of the LouTre, on a first visit. 

It was the design of the enemy to deoeiye us bj a 
feigned retreat, so as to detach the cavalry firom the 
main body in pursuit. 

As this would have resulhed in certain defeat, our 
general was too discreet to be deceived by it. 

The decrease of provisions in the camp caused the 
commissary to descant on the need of sending out 
foragers. 

Major Andre entered the American lines in disg^oise, 
and having to do with a man devoid of priuciple, he was 
taken as a spy, and put to death, a.d. 1788. 

Arnold, who had attempted to defraud his country- 
men, was able to descend the river from West Point, 
and escaped to New York. 

Andre pleaded in distinct terms his disdain of death, 
but he would have preferred to meet it on the battle field, 
rather than as a disguised spy. 

If this plan had not been defeated, the war might bave 
had a different termination. 
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Edipie, to hide. 
Efboe, to rub out. 
Elapse, to glide away. 
Embalm, to prederre. 
Emerge, to rise out of. 
Eneroftoh, to intrude. 
Enhance, to increase. 
Ensue, to follow. 



Entreat, to beg. 
Erase, to scratch out 
Esteem, to think well of. 
Eschew, to avoid. 
Erade, to flee from. 
Exceed, to go beyond. 
Exhaust, to empty. 
Explain, to make clear. 



Wheit Columbus landed in America in 1492, he was in 
want of provisions ; knowing that an eclipse was to occur 
on a certain day, he made use of this knowledge to in- 
duce the natives to furnish them. 

It was not easy to efface the impression of his superior 
])ower and wisdom, enhanced by the change which 
ensued as the eclipse ended. 

They entreat him not to allow any more such dreadful 
things to happen, and promise that in future the supply 
shall exceed uie demand. 

From this time there was no complaint of exhausted 
stores, nor did the natives attempt to evade their pro- 
mise, as they seemed to emerge from the terror into 
ivhich they had fallen. 

His conduct was such as to win their estee, and he 
-was never erased from their memories. 

The Egyptians required forty days to embalm the 
bodies of their dead, and we cannot either explain or 
xtnderstand how it was done. 

The founder of Pennsylvania, eschewed any attempt 
-to encroach on the lands of the Indians, without pay^ 
xiient for them. 

He was enabled bv this means to live in peace, amid 
jjl the troubles which occurred is after times. 
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LESSON CVIII. 



Fftfldne, a bundle. 
Fatigne. to tire. 
FermeiLt, to beat. 
Feline, catlike. 
Foment, to excite. 



Forbear, to keep back. 
Forlorn, sad, sorrowful. 
Frequent, ▼. to go often. 
Genteel, fashionable. 
Grotesque, laagbable. 



When a breach bad been made in the wall, the people 
ran with one accord, carrying fascines and sand bags, to 
fill up the space. 

In spite of their fettig^e, the British soldiers at 
Corunna turned on their French pursuers ; and, having 
made ramparts of the bodies of tneir slaughtered mules 
and horses, they frequently drove them back. 

The attempt to foi&ent a rebellion in Canada Bignallj 
failed, and the agitators have given it up as a forlorn 
hope. 

The feline tribe, as the lion, tiger, cat and others, hare 
sharp claws, which fold in a sheath, quite different from 
those of the dog tribe. 

The ferment among the populace at the election was 
so great that they could hardly forbear from a riot. 

Some of the dresses at the ball were very genteel, but 
others were very grotesque, and looked quite comical. 

The rebellion was fomented by men who made agHa- 
tion and anarchy their trade. 

They were as skilful as any of the feline race, in 
getting out of the troubles iji which they had involved 
their sad dupes. 

Every duty which involved fatigae or danger was 
given to others to perform. 

The poor prisoners looked very forlorn and wretched 
as they stood at the bar. 
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Ignm, to set aaide. 
Imbibe, to suck in. 
Tirnnenge, yery great. 
Impair, to damage. 
Impede, to hinder. 
Impugn, to attack. 
In^t, to charge. 
Inquire, to seek into. 



Inscribe, to write in oi upon. 
Instruct, to teach. 
Inthral, to enslave. 
Intense, very deep. 
Intrench, to dig around. 
Inveigh, to speak against. 
Intri^e, a plot. 
Inure, to harden. 



The present to the master was mscribed with an affec- 
tionate address from his pupils. 

I?he young Arab could only imbibe the notions taught 
by his parents and the tribe^ as there was no one else to 
instruct him. 

It is unsafe in a community to ignore the existence of 
what are called the criminal classes, as they are the 
source of immense evil. 

Inthral led in the slavery of ignorance and vicious 
habits, they impede progress, impair their constitutions, 
and often undergo intense suffering, without complaint. 

When the lawyer came forward to indict the prisoner, 
he had the audacity to impugn the honesty and fairness 
of the jurymen. 

He inveighed with the ^eatest earnestness against 
those who, he said, were desu^ous to invade the rights of 
his fraternity. 

He said also, that there was intrigne on the part of 
the authorities, to ignore the prosecutor and to invade 
hia rights. « 

He inquired if they thought it feasible that one who, 
like himself, was intrenched in his own integrity, and 
had been long inured to party warfare, would allow him- 
self to be ignored, or to be inveighed against with im* 
pnnity. 

10 
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Kxthlne, an engine* 
¥>tnta1n, to support 
Xalign, to speak against. 
Kaiuire, to enrich land* 
Xarand, to plunder. 
Karine, relating to the sea. 



nature, to ripen. 
Memoir, a life history*. 
Minute, yerj small. 
Mislead, to lead wrongly. 
Moleet, to disturb. 
Morose, ilUtempered. 



HiLBOBBA.yi8 inyented a maobine, by means of which 
khe manufacture of cotton was improved. 

Palissy, the famous French potter, was so poor that 
he could hardly maintain his family. 

The Yirginians and people of Maryland have grown 
crops for many years, without using any manure, so that 
their land is exhausted. 

It is a bad sign, when persons maliga others with 
whom they are on friendly terms. 

By the aid of the microscope, we are able to detect 
minute objects, which the unassisted eye could neyer see. 

The manner of the general was calculated to mislead; 
^ he appeared morose, but he was really kind-hearted. 

K the memoir had been written by a person of matxire 
age, he would have shown more judgment. 

As the marauders found they could not safely molest 
the people on the coast, they sailed away. 

If they had attacked the marine residence of the 
Queen, they would have secured a valuable booty. 

The young man had worked hard, to tnaiiitrftln hia 
aged mother, until her death. 

In spite of this there were persons who were willing to 
~^ align his character. 
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Parsde, to make a show« 
PeliiM, an outer dress. 
PerfiBme, a sweet smell. 
Perhaps, it may happen. 
Peiplez, to distmrb. 
Persuade, to incline. 
Perverse, wrongly inclined. 



Pemke. a small wig. 
Police, civil officers. 
Postpone, to put off. 
Precede, to go before. 
Prevail, to succeed. 
Profile, the side view. 
Purloin, to steaJ. 



Pervert, to turn aside. I Pursuit^ to follow. 

Thb garrison were ordered to parade in f uU marching 
order, and the hussara to be present in their new 
pelisses. 

The brave Hotspur was indignant with the fine lord, 
who carried his perfdme box to the battle field. 

The man who pnlled off his peruke in the pit of the 
theatre, and placed it on the head of his do^, made the 
actor laugh so much, that he could not perform liis part, 
nor pnrsae the thread of the piece. 

The manager was perplexed, the play postponed, the 
audience enraged, and the police were required to show 
themselves, before the audience could be persuaded to 
disperse. 

As usual in such cases, some thieves made use of the 
opportunity to purloin two gold watches, and perhaps 
other things which were not spoken of. 

I could Bot prevail upon the modest young man to 
precede me, as he said he '^ knew what was due to his 
elders." 

The Jesuit tried to pervert his pupil to his own prin- 
ciplee, but the acholar was less perverse than the pre- 
ceptor. 
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Bebnild, build again, 
Receipt, ackuowledgment. 
Beoeiye, to take in. 
Bedaim, claim again. 
Becmit, to refresh. 
Bedeem, to buy back. 
Bedonbt, a amall fort. 
Befrain, to forbear. 
Bebearse, to repeat. 
B^joioe, to be glad. 
Belapse, to fall back. 



Belease, to set free. 
Relieve, to give help* 
Remain, to stay. 
Repair, to mend. 
Reprieve, to spare. 
Reproach, to blame. 
Requett, a petition. 
Require, to demand. 
Rescind, to cut off. 
Review, to look again. 



Before the amateurs could properly rebeane their play, 
it was necessary to rebuUd, or at least properly repair^ 
the theatre. 

We all had cause to rejoice at the receipt of the news 
of peace; all had friends or relatives who would be 
released from the perils of war. 

Those who held the forts and redoubts, both veterans 
and recruits, would be glad of relief. 

On a review of the campaign, we could not refrain 
from reproaches against those whose requirements had 
caused it. 

It was impossible to redeem all our losses, as many 
precious Hves had been sacrificed, but we determined to 
reclaim lands, and our inheritance. 

The enemy had already resolved to keep them, but at our 
urgent request the resolution was rescinded, and part of 
our loss repaired. 

The receipt of the reprieve tended greatly to relieve 
the mind of the kind hearted sheriff, as well as that of 
the condemned criminal. 
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Saline, salt. 
Seeore, lafe. 
Sedate, steady. 
Select, cfaosen. 
Sojonni, ta stay a. time. 
Subdue, to conquer. 
Sublime, grand. 



Succeed, to be successful. 
Succinct, clear, concise. 
Suggest, to mention. 
Superb, proud, very fine. 
Support, to keep up. 
Surpass, to ezceL 
Surround, to enclose. 



Subscribe, to contribute. Sustain, to support. 

Saline springs are sometimes found in very unlikely 
places, and the land is not always secnre in their vicinity. 

The youth was very sedate in manner, and very select 
in the company he chose, but his health would not sup- 
port the toil. 

It was necessary that he should sojonm for a time in a 
warmer climate, until he could succeed in recovering his 
health. 

The doctor su^^gested, that if his health had not failed, 
he would have surpassed most of his competitors. 

When quite a lad, he had subscribed to the libraries 
of the surrounding towns, and had taken pleasure in 
reading Burke, " On the Sublnne and Beautiful" 

The traveller gave a very succinct account of the 
superb phenomenas which he had seen at the Cape, when 
the skies were lighted up with meteors. 

Saline draughts are both wholesome and refreshing in 
hot weather. 

The doctor suggests that the patient should sojourn a 
short time in Madeira. 
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Tradnoe, to speak ill of. 
Transoend, to excel. 
Unbonglit, free. 
Uneaiight, not caught. 
Uncoatk, odd, ugly. 
Unhinge, to take ofif the hinge. 



Traasoribe, to cop j. 
Transgress, to break a lair. 
Unknit, not fastened. 
Unknown, not known. 
Untaught, ignorant. 
Upbraid, to blame. 



It is the mark of a mean person to tradace the character 
of an opponent. 

Though it cannot claim to be perfect, the beauties of 
the poem far transcend its defects. 

Dr. Tischendorf was compelled to transcribe many 
manuscripts, in the convent of St. Catherine, on Mount 
Sinai. 

He could not remove a leaf, without a transgression of 
the orders given by the superior of the convent. 

The support of the opposite party was unbougbt and 
spontaneous, and no one could consistently upbraid his 
neighbour. 

Many persons who were uncouth in appearance and 
mariner, while untaught, have vastly improved whea 
educated. 

The cause of the sorrow that had so unhinged the 
mind of the poor lady was unknown, except to hep 
nearest relatives. 

The shock so upset the old lady that she had to 
unknit a great part of her stocking. 

Under an uncouth exterior, the professor had the 
fuelings of a kind-hearted gentleman. 
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Abdicate, to give up. 
Absolute, complete. 
Accident, what happens. 
Accurate, exact. 
Acquiesce, to agree with. 
Acrimony, bitterness. 
Admiral, a naval officer. 
Affluent, rich, wealthy. 
Agitate, to disturb. 
Alphabet, the letters. 
Aliquot, proportional. 



Amethyst, a purple gem. 
Analyse, to look into. 
Anarchy, confusion. 
Annually, yearly. 
Aperture, an opening. 
Apologue, a fable. 
Arable, cultivated land. 
Architect, a builder. 
Ascertain, to make certain. 
Audible, that can be heard. 
Authorise, to give authority. 



Charles Y. of Spain abdicated the thrones of Spain and 
G-ermany in favour of his son Philip, and retired to a 
convent in Spain, where he amused himselif in trying to 
make watches, to keep accurate time. 

He had ruled with absolute sway over the countries, 
agitated by the rise and progress of the Eeformation, 
aud lived to ascertain and to acknowledge that all men 
cannot be made to think alike. 

All scholars acquiesce in the statement, that the 
English alphabet is both defective and redundant. 

It contains some letters which are not needed, as c, 
q, and x ; and has only twenty-six letters to n^present 
about forty soumds. 

The acrimony existing between the admirals was in- 
creased by an accident, which caused much anarchy and 
confusion in their plans. 

The architect incurred an expenditure wh^ch was 
much greater than he was authorised to do, by the owner, 
who, though independent, was not affluent. 

The amethyst is a jewel of a purple colour, and is 
found in India and Ceylon. 

The chemist undertook to analyze the water which 
flowed through the aperture, but gave his report in a 
voice which was hardly audible. 

In the report on arable land, the speaker was much 
more animated, and amused the company with some 
pleasant apologues to illustrate his conclusions. 

A meeting was held annually, to receive the report of 
the directors of the company. 

10—3 
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LESSON CXVI. 



Bachelor, an luunamed man. 
Banqxietin^ feasting. 
Barbaions, rude, larage. 
Barrier, an obetacle. 
Barrister, a lawyer. 
Benefit, kindneif . 
BoiBterons, rough. 



Botany, study of plants. 
Bonnteons, generous. 
Brevity, shortneas. 
Brilliant, brightness. 
Bnrial, a funeral. 
Burdensome, troubleaome. 
Business, occupation. 



A GBADiTATE in a university is called Bachelor of Arts 
or laws ; but apart from learning, a bachelor is an un- 
married man. 

GTreat part of the time was spent in banqueting^, 
which might have been used for the benefit of the 
country. 

Bordensome care is often relieved by the study of 
botany, and so an excursion ai'ter wild flowers would be 
a help to buiuness. 

Among barbarous nations there is ofben a natural 
brilliancy of oratory, which is at once remarkable for its 
brevity, and its powerful influence over its hearers. 

Colour only, is the great barrier between the mixed 
races of America ; examples of bounteous charity towards 
the negro race are abundant, but few of intimate friend- 
ship and familiarity. 

A barrister will defend a man of colour, or attack his 
opponents with boisterous earnestness, but he would not 
willingly be seen, either at his wedding or his burial. 

The barbarous people of Melita showed no little kind- 
ness tp the apostle Paul, when he was »bipwrecked od 
their island. 
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Cabinet, a little chest. 
Calculate, to count. 
Calumny, a false report. 
Calibre, size of bore. 
Calioo, cotton cloth. 
Cannibal, a man-eater 
Capital, chief, first 



Carpenter, a wood worker. 
Catalogue, a list. 
Cataract, a waterfall. 
Catechism, questioning. 
Celebrate, to praise. 
Celery, a vegetable. 
Century, 100 years 



The greatest blow to the authority of Charles I. in Eng- 
land, was the discovery of his private cabinet at the battle 
of Naseby, in 1615. 

The real character of his correspondence was made 
manifest, as well as his ultimate designs. 

The carpenter showed a great want of capacity and 
power to calculate properly, in his estimate for the 
circular chest. 

The calibre of the guns has been increased, and the 
propelling powers of the gunpowder also. 

Even among the cannibals of the Fejee islands, printed 
calico is exchanged for other articles. 

Men of large capital are engaged in the business, and 
a catalogue of their goods would be amusing to read. 

By the cataract of Niagara, millions of tons of water 
are discharged every minute. 

The cateoMsm of the Assembly of Divines has long 
been celebrated throughout Scotland. 

Calumny and other malignant dealing, frequently 
returns upon those who make use of it. 

Celery has only been brought to its present perfection 
within the present century. 
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LESSON cxvni. 



Charity, kindneiSi love. 
Chembim, angelic beings. 
Christendom, Christian world, 
dronlar, round. 
Citizen, inhabitant of a city. 
Clamorons, noisy. 
Clemeney, mercy. 



ComtMj, politeness. 
Credible, worthj of belief. 
Critioiie, to find fault with. 
Cnioiflx,a cross. 
Cnlpable, blameable. 
Custody, in keeping. 
Cs^inder, a round body. 



"Charity well ordered," says the French proverb, 
" begiaa at home.*' 

CberubinL is the plural of the Hebrew ohemb, as the 
seraphim is of seraph. 

Christendom contained little knowledge during the 
middle ages, except in the convents. 

Under the feudal system, there was no real middle 
class ; men became known as citizens, only after the 
giving of charters to towns. 

When steam engines were introduced, the working 
classes were clamorous against them, because they thought 
that capital was about to crush their labour. 

The results of machinery in advancing the commerce 
of the country, are hardly credible. 

The chief dtisens of Brussels were most oonrteous in 
their reception of the volunteers. 

The engineer showed a culpable neglect in not paying 
attention to the danger signals. 

The directors thought, that as he had previously borne 
a good character, there was room for the exercise of 
clemency. 

There are so many prisoners in custody, that it is a 
serious charge on the revenues. 

Many crosses might be made of the relics which are 
said to have been made from the original crucifix of our 
Saviour. 

It is much easier to criticize the conduct of others 
than it is to amend our own. 

In steam engines, the steam is let into a cylinder, in 
which a piston works up and down. 
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DaintiBeu, affeetetioD. 
Beeeney, proper conduct. 
Dedioato, to derote to. 
Deity, God. 
DemonBtrato, to piove. 
Deodand, a forfeit. 
Deprecate, to entreat. 
De^ty, assiiting another. 
Derogate, to degrade. 



Desperate, ]iopel< 
Destitate, wanting everytliing. 
Detriment, injury, damage. 
Dexteroni, skilful. 
Diadem, a crown. 
Dialogue, talk between two. 
Dynasty, a ruling family. 
Dutiftil, well-behaTod. 
Dubious, doubtful. 



Therb is often more damtiness among the children of 
the poor than of the rich ; even when their circumstances 
are desperate. 

Those who are often destitute in the winter are profuse 
and wasteful in the summer. 

In times of danger the heathen vowed to dedicate their 
garments as an offering to the deity. 

The mountebank was more noted for his dexterous 
conjuring than for the decency of his manners. 

The loss of the vessel was no detriment to the owners, 
as it was fully insured. 

The jury blamed the coaclunan for carelessness in the 
accident, and placed a deodand oa the coach. 

In the course of the dialogue, it was plainly demon- 
strated that procrastination is dangerous. 

It does not derogate from the dignity of anv man to 
honour the prince, whose diadem has never oeen dis- 
graced. 

The dynasty of the House of Hapsburg has ruled 
Austria for nearly 600 years. 

When Coriolanus invaded the Boman territory, his 
mother was sent with the deputies to deprecate his wrath, 
and to entreat him to spare his coimtry. 

He paid a dutiful obedience to her wish, but the 
YolsdanB were from that time dubious of his good 
faith. 
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LESSON CXX. 



EagemeM, willingness. 
EameftneM, zeal. 
Eoftaoy, great joy. 
Edible, eatable. 
Editor, a writer. 
Ediflee, a building. 
Educate, to train. 
Effigv, an image. 
Egotunn, self-esteem. 
Element, a portion. 
Eloquence, full of speech. 



Emerald, a green gem* 
Emphasis, strong accent* 
Emptiness, being empty. 
Epitaph, writing on a tomb. 
Epithet, an adjectire. 
Equity, uprightness. 
Estimate, a valuation. 
Explicit, clear, plain. 
Exquisite, Tery fine. 
Eulogy, praise. 
Eucharist, a sacrament. 



Thk Chineae, wben la Sumatra, proved, by their eager« 
ness in the search, how fond thej were of the edible 
birds' nests. 

The editor of the " Brownsville Ghizette " showed his 
egotism, as well as emptiness, by crowding his columna 
with eulogies of himself. 

Columbus and his companions, when they landed in 
the New World in 1492, fell on the earth in an ecstacy 
of joy and thankfulness. 

The noble edifice was surrounded by grand monuments, 
on which were the effigies and epitaplu of the heroes of 
the nation. 

The chancellor made a speech, no less valuable for its 
eloquence and earnestness, than for its explicit state* 
ments of fact. 

To educate a youth properly, he must be well grounded 
in the elements of knowledge. 

The bracelet contained an emerald of exquisite beauty, 
the value of which only a jeweller could estimate. 

The man who lost his cause in the Court of Equity 
applied sundry coarse epithets to his opponent, more 
remarkable for emphasis than propriety. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper is sometimes called 
the eucharlst, or the thanksgiving. 
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Vabnloni, like a fable. 
Fascinate, to attract. 
Feaaible, likely. 
Peminime, of a female. 
Pertiliie, to make feriUe. 
Filament, a thread. 
Filigree, net work. 
Firmament, the atmosphere. 
Flattery, deceiifol words. 



Flexible, easy to bend. , 
Fluctuate, to change. 
Foreigner, of another country. 
Fortitude, sirength of mind. 
Frandnlent, dishonest. 
Frequency, yery often. 
Friyolons, trifling, silly. 
Forions, very angry. 
Fugitive, a runaway. 



Tfls history of China abounds in fabulous statements, 
some of which are Mvolous enough for a Chnstian child 
to smile at. 

When the company was formed, it seemed quite 
feasible to drain the Pontine marshes. 

The pope, however, notwithstanding all the flattery 
by which he was beset, declined to sanction the scheme. 

The rate of discount and exchange, fluctuates with the 
yalue of money. 

When money is at very low interest, fraudulent schemes 
are often proposed. 

Nearly all Latin nouns in a are of the feminine gender 
and of the first, or a declension. 

The foreigner lost a fortune in trying to fertilize fields 
of poor quality. 

The lady was occupied with some filigree work, in 
which filaments of silk were used. 

She seemed to have the faculty of fascinating her 
friends, as well as knitting fiezible silk. 

The unfortunate fugitive was followed by fiirious dogs, 
and exhibited great fortitude when taken by his pursuers. 

The firmament was illuminated by meteors, winch 
darted across with extraordinary frequency. 

11 
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LESSON cxxn. 



Gallery, rtnge of upper leBtB. 
Ganiioiiy a hodj of soldiers. 
GelatiiM, partaking of glae. 
General, chief of an amy. 
Oennine, real, tru& 
Glittering, shining. 



Glorions, full of glory* 
GlntinouB, sticky. 
Gradual, by degrees. 
Gratitade, thanklitlness 
Gravity, seriousness^ 
Guiltiness, sinfulness. 



Ik the House of Commons, there is now a gallery for 
ladies, and other g^eries all round the housa 

The g^arrison of Paris was reinforced by a division 
which had taken part in the glorious campaign in Italy. 

The coarser kinds of gelatine, as well as common glue, 
are made from the sinews and hoofs, of horses and cattle. 

The Oeneral was actuated by motives of genuine kind- 
ness, when he proposed that the soldiers should assist 
the fanners to gather in their crops. 

The flower buds of the horse chesnnt, and many other 
plants, are protected by a glutinous substanca 

The glittering appearance of the steel gradually dis* 
appeared, as it was acted upon, by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. 

The greater guiltiness of the traitor caused him to feel 
increased gratitude when pardoned and restored to 
favour. 

Our Saviour referred to this feeling, when he said, 
"Because she was forgiven much she loveth much." 
The gravity of the offence increased gralitude in the 
forgiven. 
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Hallowed, Wd sacied. 
Harpiiehoxd, a muaical instnunent. 
HaiardouB, dangerous. 
HeavineaSy great weight. 
Hecatomb, sacrifice of 100. 
Hemisphere, half & globe. 
Heroixie, a brave female. 



Heroism, bravery. 
Hexagon, a six-sided figure. 
Honesty, trathfulnesd. 
Horrible, very bad. 
Enrricane, a great storm. 
Hyacinth, a flower, 
^rpoerite, a deceitful person. 



The memories of great men are hallowed by a grateful 
nation. 

Mozart played well on the harpsichord when only eight 
years old. 

Homer tells ns, that hecatombs of oxen were sacrificed 
at the funerals of ancient heroes and heroines. 

It is very grand to read, but must have been horrible 
to witness. 

The Arabs of Mesopotamia go on hazardous expeditions 
to steal horses ; the greater danger, the greater heroism 
if successful. 

Under the rule of Lycurgus, the Spartan, boys were 
taught to think little of honesty> but to avoid being 
detected in theft. 

The heayiness of the air is measured by a barometer, 
the heat of it by a thermometer. 

The late hurricane swept the lands clean of hyaoinths , 
as well as high trees. 

The eastern hemisphere has been called the Old World, 
since America was discovered. 

No class of people are more severely threatened in the 
gospel than hypocrites. 
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LESSON OXXIV. 



Icicle, frozen water. 
Idiot, a half-witted person. 
Ignorant, knowing little, 
ninstrate, to explain. 
Imitate, to do like another. 
Imminent, threatening. 
Impionfli wicked. 
Impotent, without power. 
Impudent, veiy rude. 
Incident, an erent. 



Incorrect, not correct.* 
Indigent, poor, need j. 
Infamous, wicked. 
Innocent, not guilty 
Instrument, a tool. 
Intellect, the mind. 
Interval, a space between , 
Irony, pretended praise. 
Irritate, to make angry. 
Ivory, elephants' teeth. 



The Swiss people treat idiots kindly as innocents, and 
call them " souls of God without sin.*' 

In the idiot asylum many are less ignorant than we 
should expect ; some play on musical instnunents, and 
imitate alJ that they see. 

Some people hecome indigent hy misfortune, as others 
become infamous in prosperity. 

Icicles are formed by the thawing of ico or -snow, and 
its sudden freezing again. 

The charm of some preachers is in their power to 
illustrate their sermons pleasantly. 

Exposure to imminent danger has had sometimes an 
ii]juriou8 influence on a weak or disordered intellect. 

Guard against confusing the two words, impudent^ 
rude, and impotent, powerless. 

It is incorrect to call a whale a fish, as all fish are cold 
blooded animals. 

Ivory is obtained from the tusk of the elephant ; it is 
scarce, and difficult to obtain. 

An incident occurred, which illustrates its danger 
also, when two hunters were crushed to death by an 
irritated elephant. 

Several such cases had happened in an interval of three 

months. 
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Saavery, tognery. 
KilderUn, 18 gallons, 
labyrinth, a maze. 
Lacerate, to tear. 
Laehxymal, tearful. 



Kidnapper, a stealer of children. 
Kettledrum, a metal drum. 
Lethargy, sleepiness. 
Library, a book room* 
Literal, exactly correct. 



Laudable, praiseworthy. I Lucratiye, that which pays well. 

Legible, readable. I Luxury, more than enough. 

Thb kidnapper was a street beggar, who had long been 
notorious for his knavery, and who had stolen children 
to let them out to beg. 

As much as a kilderkin of whisky, besides money and 
▼aloables, were found at his lodgings. 

The kettledmm is used only by cavalry bands, and 
earned in pairs on the horses. 

At Hampton Court there is a labyrinth which is very 
amusing to young people, who get into it, and can find 
their way out again. 

Many manuscripts in the king's library are hardly 
legible, from age. 

Soldiers on the march sometimes suffer from a lethargy > 
and sleep as they walk. 

Having a laudable desire to attain distinction in 
science, the student gave up pleasure and luxury, to 
devote his attention entirely to study. 

He was hindered for some weeks by an affection of 
the lachrymal nerve of the eye. 

The young officer whose arm was so laeerated by the 
bursting of a gu n, afterwards obtained a lucrative 
situation in the War Office. 

Tbi« was much better than if he had been left with 
literally nothing to do. 

11-8 
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LESSON CXXVI. 

Masiaere, wholesale slaughter* 
Xeehanism, machinery. 
Metaphor, a figure of speech. 
Miracle, a superoatural event 
Mischievous, full of mischief. 
Mistletoe, a plant. 
Myrmidon, an attendant. 
Mystery, something hidden. 
Mutilate, to cut or maim. 



>, a justice of peace. 
Maintenance, support. 
Malady, sickness. 
Malleahle, easily beaten out. 
Manacles, chains for the hands. 
Manifest, open, obrious. 
Mariners, sailors. 
Martyrdom, suffering for the truth . 
Marvellous, wonderful. 



The Magazine had at first a manreUous success, and was 
a faYourite with the military. 

The proprietor was a magistrate, who was anxious for 
the maintenance of his own principles. 

In the persecution under Diocletian, martyrdom was 
often a massacre by means of lions or other wild 
beasts. 

Some were exposed naked, and in manacles, while 
others had a weapon, but it was almost a miracle if any 
escaped. 

The mariners were suffering from scurvy, and other 
fearful midadies, caused chiefly by .the miscnievons con- 
duct of the purser, who had wasted the lime juice. 

The Druids attached some mystery to thft mistletoe 
plant ; they did not allow it to be cut, nor mutilated 
but with much ceremony. 

The myrmidons of the French Bevolution were chiefly 
people of the lowest class, who understood little more 
than the mechanism of the guillotine. 

It is hardly a metaphor to say, that murder was their 
trade ; so fearful and constant were their massaores in 
the name of the law. 
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Harratiye, a tale. 
Kavigate, to sail yessels. 
Nautical, relating to the sea. 
Kegligent, careless. 
Kectarine, a yraH fruit. 
Keighbourliood, nearness. 



niggardly, miserly. 
Kovelty, something new. 
Nourishment, food. 
Nutriment, food. 
Numerous, a large number. 
Nursery, a training place. 



The narratiye of the shipwreck of the " Alceste," shows 
clearly the importance of Christian fortitude, as well 
as nautical skill. 

Those who neglect discipline on the parade, suffer for 
tbeir negligence on the battle field. 

The frost has destroyed all the nectarines and apri- 
cots of this neighbonrhood. 

Science has enabled seamen to navigate ships, by 
shorter routes as well as in less time. 

The pensioners of the great military hospital for in- 
valids at Paris, are supplied with no niggardly hand 
' — everything is in abundance. 

Wben preserved meats and condensed milk, were 
novelties, it was doubted whether they contained much 
jratriment. 

Vvmerons cows are kept at the asylum, to afford suit- 
able nourishment for the children. 

There is a nursery for infants, as well as schools for 
juveniles, and all supplied with everything that is reaUy 
essential. 

The narratives of the Bible are not only simple and 
beautiful, but they abound in lessons of trust and con- 
fidence. 

The old heroes of the early Jewish times were strong 
in faith, and full of courage. 
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Oasis, a green spot in the desert. I Opposite, on the other side 
Obstacle, a hindnnce. | ^tical, of the eyes. 

Obsequies, funeral affairs. 
Occupy, to take possession. 
Odious, hateful. 
Operate, to work. 



Opolent, wealthy. 
Origin, beginning. 
Orient, the east. 
Ornament, to adorn, beautify. 



TaE temple of Jupiter Ammon stood on an oasis in tKo 
desert near Thebes. 

Alexander of Macedon claimed an origin from Jupiter^ 
and demanded to be venerated on that account. 

When he had occupied Egypt, he paid a visit to the 
temple on the oasis. 

Many people who have died in great opulenoe have had 
their origin in poverty. 

The day of the obsequies of Arthur, Duke of Wei- 
lington, was a holiday in London. 

The funeral car, covered with velvet and silver orna* 
mentSyWas afterwards open to public view. 

Great men, in oriental provinces, often render them- 
selves odious, by their cruelties. 

They manage to operate on the property of the people, 
as well as that of the state, and there is little obstede or 
check to their actions. 

The character of the two nations is as opposite as twd 
things can well be. 

We are easily deceived by optical illusions; the hand 
is quicker than the eye, hence the success of many con- 
juring tricks which depend on optical illusions. 

The opulent have their duties, as well as their rights 
and privileges. 

Oriental nations are not usually so muscular as those 
of colder climates. 
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Fhyiioal, bodilv* 
Pinnacle, a high point. 
Plausible, likely 
Pleasantry, cheerfulness. 
Plenrisy, a disease of the side. 
Polygon, a many-sided figure. 
Posthumous, after burial. 
Precipice, an oyerhanging rock. 
Prejudice, feeling against. 
Privilege, an adTantage. 
Prodigal, wastefu). 
Progeny, offspring. 



Paoiiy, to make quiet. 
Palliate, to soften. 
Parallel, at equal distances. 
Patriarch, a chief father. 
Penetrate, to pierce. 
Penitence, sorrow for sin. 
Perfbrate, to make holes. 
Perilous, dangerous. 
Perquisite, profits of office. 
Pestilence, a disease. 
Petulant, soon angry. 
Phaimaoy, in medicine. 



The emperor made a vain attempt to pacify the people, 
without granting liberty to the press. 

By the prejudices of the Greek patriarch foreign sub* 
jects were refused the usual religious privileges, which 
course was without parallel. 

His friends tried to palliate his offence, by saying that 
he was subject to physical suffering. 

It is vain to try to penetrate the designs of the emperor, 
under any plausible pretext. 

There was no sign of penitence in Athens, amid the 
horrors of the pestilence. 

The father seemed to have more love for the prodigal 
khan for any other of his progeny. 

In perilous times, when men seem to be standing on a 
precipice, we see the finest examples of public virtue and 
heroism. 

The heir to the estate was a posthTunoils son ; the 
father died of pleurisy just before the birth of the son ; 
he was at the pitmacle of political power and social in- 
flaenoe. 

The petulant officer was deprived of many perquisites 
by his unpleasant manners. 

Professor Pereira mingled much pleasantry with his 
lectures on pharmacy. 

The structure called a polygon was miscalled, for its 
aides were not even. 
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LESSON CXXX. 



Qnadrapedf, four-footed animali. 
ftwadrangle, four-tided figure. 
Badiant, shiniag. 
Badical, of the root 
BuU«i7« jesting. 
Bational, reasonable. 
Recognize, to know again. 
Beeollect, to remember. 
Seeommend, to apeak well of. 
Beeompenae, a reward. 
Beconeile, to make frienda. 



Quali^, of wbal kind. 
Quantity, how much. 
Betiane, attendants. 
Bepximaad, to acold. 
Betrograde, to go backwarJ. 
Betroapect, to look back. 
Beverence, honour, reapeot. 
Bhetoric, eloquence. 
Bnfliaa, a rough yulgar man. 
Bvinona, leading to ruin. 
Buminate, to ponder; to chew 
the cud. 



The elephftnt is a large qnadrnped, but it has a yerv 
small eye. The wUd elephant is caught in a quadrangle 
called a keddah, into which it is enticed by tame ones. 

In buying an article, or making an investment, we must 
think more of quality than qnantiiy. 

The retinue of the rajah were so radiant with jewels 
and gaudy attire, that I could not recognize any of them. 

The radical member exhausted his rbetoric and elo- 
quence in favour of reform. 

His speech was met by raillery, rather than argument 
or logic. 

£eoollect that as rational creatures, we must treat old 
age with reverence. 

The magistrates recommend that the officer should 
receive a recompense. 

The course of the ruffian had been retrograde, even 
from his youth. 

Hia friends refused to be reconciled to him on account 
of his ruinous excesses. 

When in prison he had time to niminate on his evil 
courses ; a retrospeot which could not afford him satis- 
faction. 
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Saeriiloe, aa offering; 
Sanctity, holinees. 
Satnratd, to soak. 
Scandalous, wicked. 
Scavenger, a street deaner. 
Scenery, what is beheld. 
Sediment, the dregs. 
Sensible, full of sense. 
Sensitive, of tender feelings. 
Sentiment, feeling. 
Separate, to diidde. 



Skeleton, the bony system. 
Slovenly, of careless habit. 
Sovereign, a ruler^ a coin. 
Solitude, a lonely condition. 
SpeOtadSf a grand sight. 
Spherical, round. 
Syllable, part of a word. 
Syllogism, a logical figure. 
Symmetry, fine form, 
empathy, fellow-feeling. 
Synagogue, a Jewish house of 
worship. 



The sanctity of the most Holy Place was violated bj 
the Bomaii leader, who saorificed a sow on the great 
altar. 

The skeleton of a giraffe has no more bones in the neck 
than the skeleton of an elephant. 

The stork in Holland, and the vnltnre in Egypt, act as 
soaTeng^rs to the cities. 

Those who are slovenly in appearance exercise an in- 
jurious influence on others. 

The boys played with a ball of tow saturated in tur- 
pentine ; and when on fire it was an interesting speo- 
tacle. 

The surrounding scenery added to the effect. 

Through the scandalous negligence of the sovereign, 
no sympathy was shown toward the soldiers, who were 
sensible of the slight. 

The teacher understood syllables and syllogisms better 
than sentiment. 

The Jewish synagogue at Berlin, is famous for its 
symmetry and magnificence. 

It is easy to separate the sediment from the sides of a 
spherical figure. 

Sensitive people often seek refuge in solitude, thereby 
adding fiiel to the fire. 
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Tabnlar, like a table. 
TalkatiTe. full of chat. 
Tangible, that can be touched. 
Teleioope, to shew distant obgects. 
Theatre, a meeting place. 
Timorous, fearful. 
Titular, with a title. 
Tractable, easilj led. 



Traveller, one who tniTeK 
Treacherous, unfaithful. 
Tremulous, trembling. 
Trivial, silly, foolish. 
Turbulent, noisy, crowded. 
Turpentine, spirit of tar. 
Typical, a likeness, 
^rrannise, to oppress. 



The laws of the Decemyirs in Eome were publidj ex- 
hibited in a tabnlar form. 

Talkatiye people crowded the foruia to discuss them, 
and to make trivial objections. 

The tnrbnlent saw that they were likely to be restrained 
in future, while the timorous had increased hopes of 
securitj. 

The traveller carried a telescope, which greatly asto- 
nished the natives. 

The chief on looking through it, became quite tremu« 
Ions with fear. 

A. sermon to the working classes was preached in the 
theatre, by the titnlar Bishop of Jamaica. 

Turpentine is yexr inflammable, and should be iised 
with great care. 

The pacha was as ready to tyrannize over others as he 
had been to complain of it. 

The lamb was tsrpical of Jesus Christ ; St. John said : 
« Behold the Lamb of Qod." 

The Hindoos usually show a tractable disposition, but 
are sometimes treacherous. 

The lecturer, though a man of talent, gave no tangible 
reason for his theory, that the earth was flat. 
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Valuable, of ralue. 
Variaaee, a difference. 
Vegetable, a plant. 
VehioliL a carriage. 
Venerable, respected for age. 
Venturous, daring. 
Verdigris, rust of copper. 
Verity, truth. 
Vertioal, perpendicular, upright. 



Vestiges, remains, traces, 
'^^gilant, watcliful. 
Villainy, wickedness, 
"^^rtuous, the good. 
Visible, that can be seen. 
Vitiate, to make yicious. 
Volatile, light. 
Voluble, talkative. 
Voyager, a traveller. 



Soke of our most valuable vegetables have been intro- 
duced from foreign countries. 

In Central America there are vestiges of a very ancient 
civilization. 

The copper ornaments of the vehicle were covered with 
verdigris. 

The venerable patriarch was at variance with hia 
eldest son, who was of a daring and venturous character. 

The son had ventured to ridicule the verities of his 
father's religious faith. 

The voyagers were suffering from sunstroke, caused 
by the vertical rays of the sun, on the west coadt of 
Africa. 

The villainy of the marauders was frustrated by the 
vigilant sentry. 

He marked carefully every visible object, and fired his 
irifie at the first sigu of danger. 

The virtaouB are often pained by the villainous con- 
duct of their connections. 

The visitor was as voluble in speech as she was volatile 
in character. 

In crowded buildings, the air becomes vitiated by 
carbonic acid. 

12 
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trni&rm, a dress, similar. 
Union, association. 
Waggoner, a waggon driver. 
Warrior, a soldier. 



Uppeimost, on the top. 
irtteranee^ speech. 
WilfUly, of free wili. 
WorknumsMp, labour. 



The nnifonxH of the soldiers were of a imifonn pattern, 
but differed much in colour. 

The effect of the singing the Gh^egorian chants in 
unison was verj grand. 

The fire commenced in the uppermost floor, and burned 
downward ; it could onlj be accounted for by spontaneous 
combustion. 

The terror of the Hindoo was so great, when the tiger 
leaped on the head of the elephant, that he lost the power 
of utterance. 

Cowper wrote some pretty lines on ''The waggoner in 
a snowstorm." 

The business of the wanior was ended when the flag 
of truce was sent. 

The workmanship of the statesman followed in the 
making of treaties. 

Those international laws Which had been wilfillly 
violated, were noticed with spedal emphasis. 

Distinct Utterance of words is very important in a 
public speaker. 

The union of England and Scotland took place m the 
year 1706, the union of England and Ireland in 1801« 
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Abeyance, being set aside. ] Alliance, a union. 
Abhorrence, hatred. j Antarctic, opposite the north. 



Abruptly, suddenly. 
Abstrauons, temperate. 
Accession, coming to. 
Aoooptance, acknowledgmeaL 
Accomplice, a confederaie. 
A^'acent, near to. 
Affliction, trouble. 



Apparel, dress. 
Ascension, going up. 
Assumption, taking possession. 
Assurance, confidence. 
Astonish, to surprise much. 
Attachment, affection, union. 
Attorney, a lawyer. 



DuBurch tlie rebellion ordinary eustoma were lefb in 
abeyance, and martial law ruled. 

Though he was an attorney, he had the greatest 
abhorrence of anything like chicanery. 

The Antarctic regions appear to be as cold as the Arctic 
— ^perhaps more so. 

The accession of George I. was a signal to the friends 
of the Pretender, to whom they gave increased assurances 
of attaebment 

The different style of appaxel in aj|jacent cantons in 
Switzerland astonishes strangers. 

The assumption that he had succeeded in deceiving the 
aathorities, was abruptly ended by the arrest of his chief 
accomplices. 

The premier had tried, by the most abstemious habits, 
to cure his gout. 

The alliance was strengthened by the mutual accept- 
ance of a commercial treiUy. 

After the ascension of our Saviour, seen by more than 
500 persons, there was no more affliction on his account. 

James I. had a remarkable abhorrence of firearms and 
gunpowder. 

12—2 
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Banditti, robbers. 
OaprieiooB, whimsical. 
Cathedral, a great church. 
Celestial, heayenlj. 
Cessation, a giving over. 
Chimera, a shadow. 
Comhnstion, burn in?. 
Commission, authority. 
Committee, a meeting. 
Compassion, pit/. 



Barytes, a mineraL 
Coercion, compulsion. 
Colossal, Yery large. 
Compidsion, to be obliged to do. 
Condition, state. 
Cononrrent, coming together. 
Coigectnre, a guess. 
Consumption, a disease. 
Contribute, to subscribe. 
Corruption, state of decay. 



The chief of the banditti acted in the most capricious 
manner to his companions. 

The cessation of hostilities in Italy, with concurrent 
events, annoyed him. 

The altar piece of the cathedral was a picture of a 
celestial choir of angels. 

The people were coerced into an unwilling obedience 
by compulsory means. 

The charity exercised by the wealthy American was 
on the most colossal scale. 

. The only condition imposed on the committee was that 
they should make use of the fund at once, iu the exercise 
of their commission. 

Fires are believed to occur often on board ships from 
spontaneous combustion. 

A walk through the consumption hospital would excite 
compassion in any kind person, and induce them to con- 
tribute to its funds. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the cause of 
the corruption which characterized the cattle plague. 
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Deoeitftil, false. 
Decision, settlement. 
Oeclensioii, changes of a noun. 
Dijeetian, sadness. 
Delicions, Tery niee. 
Bemolish, to beat dawn. 
Derision, mockeiy. 
Destrnetton, death. 
Devotion, religtoue seal. 



Diminish, to make less. 
Dir^ctioz^ tendency. 
Disaster, a misfortune. 
Disoiplov 8 learner. 
Dishearten, to discourage. 
Dishonest, not honest. 
Disquiet, unrest. 
Dissennsn, difference. 
Diurnal, daily. 



XJkdxb the appearance of devotioii in the false prophet, 
there was douDliess much that was deceitful and dis- 
honest. 

There are five declensions of Latin nouns, the peculiar 
difierences of which are essential to disciples in classical 
schools. 

Every countenance exhibited dejection, when the news 
came of the sad disaster. 

The water had demolished the bulwark, and carried 
destmotikm through the valley. 

In proportion as parties really know each other, causes 
of dissension diminish. 

The decision of government to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act disheartens the rebels. 

The tale of their ^ievances caused derision, which only 
increased the disquiet. 

No wise ruler would have lost the opportunity of 
removing dissension. 

It was a time to exercise mercy, that most delicious of 
all the prerogatives of power. 

Most men who have been greatly distinguished, have 
b6en noted for decision of character. 

12—8 
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Eooentrie, strange. 
Eflnlgent, Bhining. 
Elastie, stretching. 
EmtomuM, to trouble. 
Embelliih, to adorn.. 
Embeszle, to steaU 
Emphatlo, earnest. 
Eneompaas, to go roand. 
Enamel, a hard paint. 
Enoroaohment, intrusion. 



Endeavour, to tij. 
Enfrandhise, to set firee. 
Enormous, yery large. 
Equator, line round the globe. 
Eruption, bursting forth. 
Exception, leaving out. 
Exeresoenoe, an outer growth. 
Excursion, a diort joumey. 
Exhibit, to show. 
Explicit, clear, plain. 



Thb professor was very eccentric in manner, but mo»t 
explicit in his teacbiDg. 

He endeavoured to advance the study of medical 
science in an emphatic style. 

The enoroaolunent of the sea has washed away parts of 
our eastern coast. 

The dining hall was newly embellislied, and was efful- 
gent with gilding and paint. 

We made an excursion, hoping to encompass the 
island, but bad weather prevented. 

The captain was embarrassed by ambiguous orders, 
but exhibited much coolness and skill. 

The pearl is said to be only an excrescence, or disease, 
of the oyster. 

They are found at times in the enormous conk shells 
of the West Indies. 

Iceland is remarkable for its eruptions of burning 
matter, and boiling water, the former at Mount Hecla, 
and the latter at the boiling fountains called Geysers. 

The unhappy prisoner had embezzled money, and spent 
it in enamel studs and jewels. 

The equator is 24,897 miles in length. 
The chancellor said that the constitntioTi was elastic 
enough to allow a larger number to be enfranchised. 

None of those present took any exception to this 
statement. • 
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Fallacious, deceiving. 
Familiar, friendly. 
Fantastic, foolish. 
Farrago, nonsense. 
Ferocions, very fierce. 
Factitious, false. 



FlagitiLoiu, wicked. 
Fomented, excited. 
Formation, the form. 
Foundation, the base. 
Fraternal, brotherly. 



Tus report that Pciace Albert was dead was at first 
believed to be flEdlacioiu. 

Every one hoped that it was a fallacy, for which there 
was no foundatioiL 

His name had long been a household word in England, 
familiar among all classes. 

Before the invention of electric telegraph, fictitious 
reports wei« frequent. 

They were often set afloat by men who speculated iu 
the funds, and did not hesitate to employ flagitious 
means to enrich themselves. 

They have even fomented national disturbances for the 
same purpose. 

The Indians, when converted, lived in villages, in 
fraternal intercourse. 

Some of them had been extremely ferociiQUS, and were 
flEtmiliar with battle and slaughter. 

Theformatioii of the volunteer corps greatly increased 
our national defences. 

The old masquers uttered a farrago of nonsense, and 
dressed in a very fiEintastic manner. 
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Ondatioii, hy steps or degrees. 
Habitual, customarj. 
HarmonioiUy sweet sounding. 



Gyration, a wandering or shaldng. 
Horison, boundary of yision. 
Hysteria, a disease. 



Br a series of gradations, Stephenson, and manj others, 
have risen from poverty to positions of eminence, mainly 
bj their own industry and integrity. 



After a number of nervous and foolish-looking gyra- 
tions, the howling dervishes concluded their worship. 



The habitual use of any strong compound acts in- 
juriously on the nerves of the stomach, and causes indi- 
gestion and liver complaints. 



The horizon was bounded by the ocean, dotted over 
with coral reefs, very dangerous to navigation, and from 
which sprang numerous cocoa-nut trees. 



A meeting of tho emperors of France and Austria was 
held at Villa Franca, in 1859, when the preliminaries of 
a treaty were harmoniously settled. 



Those who are not soldiers do not think the rattle of 
musketry a very harmonious sound. 



The young lady who was sufiering from hysteria had 
be lifted out of the church. 
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Idea, a mental image. 
Ignoble, vulgar. 
Imagine, to form ideas. 
Immortal, not mortal. 
Impartial, fur to all. 
Impression, a mark. 
Indebted, to owe. 



Inftudon, a decoction or boiling. 
Iignnction, a command. 
Inquiry, a search into. 
Instalment, a portion. 
Interpret, to explain 
Intrepid, brave, fearless. 
Intrusion, encroachment. 



We form ideas, or mental images of things which we 
have never seen. 

The pupils were all saddened, by the appearance of an 
infusion of senna leaves. 

Ignoble conduct is often manifested by those who boast 
of tlieir noble birth. 

The bookseller received an injunction from the Court 
of Chancery, to sell no more of the books, about which 
there was a dispute. 

When inquiry was made as to the origin of the fire, it 
was found to be spontaneous combustion. 

One can hardly imagine the surprise of the Indians, 
who mistook the ships of Columbus for great winged 
animals. 

The temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was burnt in 356 
B c, by Eratosthenes, who had an impression that he 
should thereby render himself immortal. 

The awards of the jury were acknowledged to be 
impartial, even by those who had no prize. 

It is not sufficient to interpret Holy Writ, that a man 
should be a mathematician. 

What could be more intrepid than the conduct of the 
English at Quebec. 

The assailants were indebted to the darkness for part 
of their success. 

The entrance of the police without a summons was 
deemed an intrusion. 
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Laoonie, short. 
Lethaxgio, sleepy. 
Machinist, an engineer. 
Kajestic, statelj. 
Kalioious, Aill of spite. 
Malignant, spiteful. 



Loqnaoions, talkative. 
Lymphatic, slow, sluggish. 
Karanders, plunderers. 
Harooner, a dweller in woods. 
Katerial, suhstantial. 
Migration, going from place to plaee. 



Short sayings, called laconie, often express much sense 
in few words. 

Loquacions people often saj much which has very 
little sense in it. 

Those who are of lymphatio temperament are generallj 
lethargic in body and mind. 

Stephenson was famous as a machinist as well as an 
engineer. 

The marooners of Jamaica have often distinguished 
themselves as marauders on the plantations near their 
hiding places. 

Those who harbour malicious designs against others 
often fall into mischief, and the snare which they, like 
Haman, laid for another. 

The king of the half-savage Oaffres was of a migeatia 
appearance, and as a Christian would have beeu a fine 
specimen of a man. 

Unfortunately, his malignant character quite belied 
his personal appearance. 

In the frequent mig^tions of his tribe, he had often 
burned villages, and either murdered the natives or made 
slaves of them. 

It is with such material as this that the Christian 
teachers iu heathen countries have to contend. 
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Kamtion, a story. 
Obeisance, bowing down. 
Oocanon, opportunity. 
Occurrence, an eyent. 
OffonBive, diaagKcable. 



Koctnmal) nightly. 
OmisBion, leaving ouU 
Opinion, a judgment. 
Opponent, an adversary. 
Oppression, grinding duwn. 



Thk story-teller in the Turkish coffee-house amused the 
people by his narration. 

He told of the nocturnal rambles of the famous Caliph 
Haroun Al Easchid. 

Queen Esther went into the presence of the king, and 
made obeisance to him. 

The teacher wonld not allow the omission of one word 
in the lesson, as he had an opinion that it was a good 
mode of strengthening the memory. 

He seldom missed an occasion of trying his plan on 
his scholars. 

The occurrence of the famine in Ireland was accom- 
panied by a pestilence. 

The rebellion was caused through the oppression of 
the natives by their conquerors. 

They behaved to them in the most offensive manner, 
until the oppressed people rose against their oppressors. 

The successful candidate thought it ill-bred to tannt 
his opponent. 

The occurrence of frequent earthquakes caused tliO 
temoval of some S. American cities. 
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Padfle, peocefal. 
Pag6da, a Chinete tenple. 
Parental, like a parent. 
Paternal, fatherly. 
Pathetic, full of feeUng. 
Pellnoid, clear. 
Perception, an idea. 
Parfnmanoe, a thing done. 



Pemicioni, injnrioui. 
Perpetual, lasting. 
Persnaiion, mode of thonglit. 
Perspicnona, clear. 
Petition, a pnayer. 
Phyiician, a doctor. 
Plantation, a grove of trees. 
Plebeian, a commoner. 



The Hindoos are much more pacific in character than 
the Japanese, whose military performances form great 
part of tlieir history. 

The pag^oda of the yilla*^ was ill-built and dirtj, and 
pOTertj marked the villagers. 

The youth had forgotten his father's parental advioe, 
and took pleasure in pemicions courses. 

In some Continental towns people of the Jewish per- 
suasion are taxed on entering the gates. 

The petition set forth in perspicuous language, the 
wrongs under which the petitioner laboured. 

Ancient Eome was disturbed by a perpetual struggle 
between the patricians and plebeians. 

Tlie plebeians were the common people, who after the 
struggle obtained power. 

Some plantations were so large that they had a phjrsi- 
oian resident on them. 

The waters of the tropical seas are so pellucid, that 
one may see to great depths. 

The father gave a pathetic account of his parental 
trials through his prodigal son. 

The student was remarkable for his clear perception of 
logical truth. 
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Piazza, an arcade. 
Pnenmatics, science of the air. 
Pomegranate, a fruit. 
Position, place. 
Possession, a property. 
PrecautioxL, taking care. 
Precdsion, exactness. 
Presumption, assuming too much. 



Procedure^ anything done. 
Procession, a marching body. 
Profession, employment. 
Prolific, fertile. 
Provision, food. 
Punctilio, politeness. 
Putrescent/ putrefied. 
Purveyor, one who provides. 



Iix hot climates piazzas are common in front of houses, as 
they afford shelter from the sun. 

We sat under the piazza and saw the procession pass, 
and could not have had a better position. 

Prom above our heads hung figs and pomegranates in 
tempting proximity to our mouths. 

We had been in quarantine some days, and our pro- 
visions bad been bad, which increased the desire for the 
possession of a few. 

The procedure of the inquiry was stated with great 
precision by the messenger. 

He said it was necessary to exercise precaution, and to 
watch the prisoners. 

Though the gentleman was a professor of natural 
science, the lawyer contradicted him on a question of 
pneumatics. 

That person was always noted for his presumption 
rather than his punctilio. 

The professor declared that a heap of putrescent 
matter, which was the subject of discussion, was a prolific 
source of disease. 

This heap was found outside the premises of a purveyor 
of horseflesh for the royal kennels. 
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Bapadoni, greed/. 
BecoTer, to get again. 
Bedeemer, one who redeems. 
Befinement, nicenew. 
Bheimiatios, a disease. 
Beftilge&t, shining. 
Beheanal, a trial. 



Belation, a connection. 
Bepentaaoe, sorrow fur vbu 
BepabliOi a government. 
Bese&tment, anger. 
R ei ia t aa ce, opposition. 
Besouroes, powessionB. 
Bingleader, a chief. 



Tiix wolf is BO rapaoions that it destroys more than it 
can eat. 

By true repentance, and faith in the Redeemer, we 
may recover the position which man lost -by the fall. 

By a refinement of cruelty, the father was compelled 
to witness the death of his sons. 

Bbenmatism is beKeved to be caused by a poison in 
the blood. 

Bhenmatio fever is often caused by exposure to sudden 
changes from heat to cold. 

The shield of Achilles was refdlgent with gold, and was 
said.by Homer to be a masterpiece of Yulcan. 

Catiline was a ringleader in the conspiracy against the 
Eoman repnbHc. 

All the resources of that empire were opposed, in the 
war between Csesar and Pompey. 

Fompey was a relation of CsBsar, having married his 
daughter Julia. 

Among such men, relationsMp was no barrier to 
resentment. 

The Qauls could offer no lasting resistance to tbe arms 
of Julius CsBsar. 

The whole of the actors were present at the last 
rehearsal. 
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Sagacioiu, wise. 
SalTation, redemption. 
Scholastio, of a school. 
Seamanship, skill as a sailor. 
Seraphic, aogel-like. 
Serenely, quietly. 
Severely, hanhly. 
Solicit, to entreat. 
Sonoronf, soanding. 



Spectator, a looker on. 
Subjection, restraint. 
Submission, under control. 
Subscription, a contribution. 
Succession, act of succeeding. 
Successor, one who follows another. 
Sufficient, enough. 
Suspicion, an opinion. 
Synopsis, an outline. 



Thx elephant and the dog are the most sag^ious of 
animals. 

The Bcholastio authorities were requeBted by the 
prince to give the boys a holiday. 

The fine seamanship of the captain was the salvation 
of the vessel. 

The moon was shining serenely, as the doomed ship 
drifted upon the rocks. 

The spectators, who understood the current, were 
unable to give any help. 

The baron declined to pay the subscription so quickly 
after his succession to the estate, and scolded severely 
those who had dared to solicit him. 

The collector was not alarmed by his sonorous voice, 
but bowed in quiet snbmission. 

All who visited the picture gallery were attracted 
by the seraphic face of the angel. 

When Alexander had reduced Europe and Asia to 
subjection, he died and left his empire to his successors. 

He had no suspicion of the quarrels that would follow, 
as he had sufficiently enriched his generals during his 
lifetime. 

A synopsis of English history is very useful to be- 
ginners. 
^ 13—2 
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Temerity, rashness. 
TexLseioiis, holding fast. 
Terriflo, frightful. 
Tradition, unwritten history. 
Traxugression, a sin. 



LESSON CXLVIII. 

Transparent, to be seen through. 
Tremendous, yerj large. 
Trans&gore, to change form. 
Transcendent, excellent. 
Transplanted, moved lo another 
place. 



Men call the same thing bravery in the successful which 
in the unfortunate they call temerity. 

The sloth and the buHdog are remarkable for their 
tenacious bite. 

The thunder and lightning which are common in the 
tropics are terrific to strangers. 

The Indian traditions, like those of the Chinese, con- 
tain numerous fables. 

The transgression of our first parents caused their 
expulsion from Paradise. 

The anemone, when expanded in the water, is often 
quite transparent. 

The WeUingtonia Qigantea, of California, is a tree of 
tremendous size. 

The scenery of Switzerland is said to be of transcen- 
dent beauty. 

Plants are often much improved by being transplanted 
to new soil. 

All animals in the lower scales of being are very tena- 
cious of life. 

Some of the zoophytes, if cut in two, will form two 
distinct creatures. 
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Tenement, very earnest. 
VeradoiiB, truthful. 
Vermilion, a colour. 
Vicegerent, a viceroy. 
TTmbrella, a shade. 
TTndannted, fearless. 
Unerring, without mistake. 
Unfeigned, true, genuine. 



Vicinity, neighbourhood, 
l^dictive, revengeful. 
Vivaeions, cheerful. 
Voracious, greedy. 
Unwieldy, heavy. 
Unwilling, not willing. 
Unruffled, calm. 
Usurper, an intruder. 



The Queen's vicegerent was received on bis landing witb 
vehement cheers. 

The Italians are vivacious in character with their 
friends, but are said to be vindictive towards their 
enemies. 

Vermilion is the favourite colour of the Chinese, who 
love gay colours. 

They are by no means so veracious as they should be, 
as all know who live in their vicinity. 

The common mole is one of the most voracious ani« 
mals in England. 

In India it is almost always necessary to carry an 
umbrella as a sun-shade. 

The unwieldy elephant attacked the fierce tiger with 
undaunted courage. 

r 

The Hindoo attendants had great faith in the unerring 
arm of the English hunter. 

They proved their unfeigned admiration of his courage 
by beating the woods for him, when unwilling to follow 
others. 

The life of the usurper was made unliappy by frequent 
eonspiracies. 

13-8 
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Absentee, one absent. 
Acqnieice, to agree to. 
Aseertain, to make sure. 
Barricade, an obstacle. 



A-la»mode, in the fashion. 
Arabesque, in Moorish style. 
Artisan, a workman. 
Balustrade, a railing. 



Thb people complained that tlie money was spent out of 
the country by absentee landlords, and tbat the agents 
were worse than the absentees. 

Hogarth painted a noted series of pictures, called 
'* Marriage A-la-mode." 

The ministry proposed a plan in which the sovereign 
could not acquiesce. 

The Alhambra of G-ranada, the most famous Moorish 
palace, was adorned by numerous arabesques. 

Various attempts have been nuule to ascertain the 
diiferent depths of the sea. 

The position of the artisan in a prosperous state is 
more free from care than any other. 

The people of Paris commence their frequent revolu- 
tions by raising barricades in the principal streets. 



An unfortunate prisoner at Pentonville threw himself 
over the balustrade and was killed. 

During the fire at the Crystal Palace, many of the 
arabesques were quite destroyed. 
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Cavalier, a horse soldier. 
Chandelier, a candle-holder. 
Commandant, chief officer. 
Composite, mixed. 



LESSON GLI. 

Complaisant, afTable. 
Confidant, a trusty person. 
Contravene, to oppose. 
Corridor, a gallery. 



The party who sided with Charles I. in the civil war 
were called cavaliers. 

The conmiandant of the garrison said he would blow 
up the fort, rather than surrender. 

The architecture of the building was neither Corinthian 
nor Doric, but composite. 

King Louis XI. of France made a confidant of a pre- 
tended astrologer, and being once angry with him, asked 
him when he should die : he answered, " A short time 
before the king." The king at once became complaisant, 
as his life had been so wicked that death was the last 
thing of which he was willing to think. 

The order given by the commandant to send away the 
flick, was con&avened as soon as the siege was raised. 

If it had not been conntermanded, it would have 
caused much pain and annoyance. 

The corridor of the building was filled with fioe 
pictures and statues, completed by the first artists of 
the day. 

The army was confident of victory, and that confidence 
gave them courage. 

The saloons looked very brilliant when the chandeliers 
were all lighted. 
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HEKBY'S JUNIOB DICTATIOK liRSSOXS. 



LESSON CLn. 



Eflbrvesee, to babble up. 
Financier, a monied man. 
Oaietteer, a dictionary of places. 
Gtondolier, a Venetian boatman. 
Magazine, a serial work. 
Mandarin, a Chinese official. 
Mignonette, a flower. 
PaUsade, a high paling. 
Qnaraatinie, a test of health. 



Emptiness, being empty. 
Fricassee, a French dish. 
Orenadier, a foot soldier. 
Gnillotiiie, a machine. 
Mountaineer, dweller on mountains. 
Mortgagee, one who lends money 

on property. 
Pantaloons, trousers, clowns. 
Bepartee, wittj answers. 



The water at tbe spring bubbled gently, but it did not 
effervesce like soda water. 

The triumph of the financier was great, as he remitted 
tax after tax. 

The best way to find a place of any note is to look in a 
good gazetteer. 

The gondolier, after a profitable day, treated himself 
to a Moassee which he shared with an Austrian grenadier. 

The mandarins praised those mountaineers, who bad 
gardens up tbe hill sides, and had used every foot of soil. 

The beds of mignonette filled the whole neighbourbood 
with their fragrance. 

The mortgagee wished that the fields should be divided 
by high palisades. 

The clown and the pantaloon wore tight cotton 
clothing, instead of the usual pantaloons, and excelled in 
witty repartee. 

On landing in Palestine, we were obliged to remain a 
week in qnaxantine, lest we should introduce the pesti- 
lence in our clothes or baggage. 

We had to mourn over the emptiness of our purses by 
that time. 

The instrument of death punishment in France is a 
sharp knife called the g^Uotme. 
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DIFFICULT WOEDS OF TWO SYLLABLES. 



LESSON CLIII. 



Archives, bi^toiical records. 
Boudoir, a private room. 
Clialice, a sacred cup. 
Chamois, an Alpine animal. 
Chaos, confusion. 
Chicane, trickery. 
Chlorine, a gaseous element. 
Dahlia, a flower. 



Asthma, a lung disease. 
Buoyant, light, cbeertul- 
Cromlech, a Celtic tomb. 
Crochet, netting work> a hook. 
Centaur, a fabled animal. 
Circuit, the distance round. 
C3rnic, a bareh person. 
Ihicat, a foreign coin. 



The keeper of the archives was a very learned man, but 
Le suffered from asthma. 

The boudoir of the princess was adorned with numerous 
beautiful works of art. 

She was in buoyant spirits, and her son was full of 
boyish pranks. 

In the cromlech there were found stone axe-heads and 
knives, mixed with bones. 

The chamois is hunted by the Swiss, many of whom 
have been killed while hunting. 

The priest held up the chalice while he was celebrating 
the mass. 

The centaur was a fabled animal in Q-reece, with the 
head and arms of a man, and with the body of a horse. 

The etiquette of the bar prevented any chicane being 
practised on that circuit. 

The old gentleman, who was a cynic, objected to 
crochet, and all fancy work. 

The action of chlorine on the dahlias deprived them of 
colour. 

The ducat is a foreign coin, formerly used in southern 
Europe. 
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LESSON CLIV. 



Ephod, a priest's robe. 
Fascine, a faggot or sack. 
Flambeau, a torch. 
Gamut, a musical scale. 
Ganger, an exeiseman. 
Ha-atboy, a musical instrument. 



Epic, an historical poem. 
Fortune, destiny, inherita&oe* 
Fragile, weak, brittle. 
Gibbous, homed. 
Glacis, face of a rampart. 
Haub^k, a coat of mail. 



TuE child Samuel ministered to the Lord, clad in a linen 
ephod. 

A long historical poem, like the " Iliad " of Homer, is 
called an epic poem. 

The besieged placed fascines opposite the rifle-pits, to 
protect them from the balls. 

The volunteers marched in procession by torchlight, 
each carrying a lighted flambeau. 

The fortune of the Wed^^wood family had been made 
by the manufacture of fragile pottery. 

The prisoner broke out, climbed a wall, and rolled 
down the glacis into the moat. 

When the moon is in her third quarter, she is said to 
be gibbons, or horned. 

The exciseman is often called a ganger, in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

The octave of sounds in music is called the gamut, or 
scale. 

Hautboy is applied to a particular strawberry, and to 
a musical instrument. 

The Saracens and others, in the middle ages, wore 
shirts or coats of mail, which were sometimes called 
bauberks. 
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LESSON CLV. 



Intrigue, a plot 
Lava, Tolcanic matter. 
Martyr, a witness for truth. 
HessieurB, plural of Mr. 
Fhalanz, a compact band. 
PhoBniz, a fabled bird. 
Piquant, originaL 



Isthmus, a neck of land. 
Leopard, a spotted animal. 
Mortgage, a pledge on property. 
Myriad, ten thousaud 
Piquet, a game. 
Pontine, marshes near Bome. 
Poignant, sharp, piercing. 



Thb isthmus of Suez is 73 miles across, and the isthmus 
of Panama 30 miles. 

Henry VIII. suspected Wolsey of an intrigue with 
the Pope to prevent his second marriage. 

The artist had formed the figure of a leopard out of 
the lava of Mount Vesuvius. 

The Christians were greatly persecuted in the first 
centuries after Christ, hut the blood of the martyrs was 
said to be '* the seed of the church." 

Myriads of men became Christians in those countries 
which had supplied most martyrs. 

Ifessienrs G-ibson & Co. had mortgaged their pro- 
perty for its full value. 

The soldiers of Macedonia fought in a compact body, 
called a phalanx. 

The ancients speak of the phcenix as a bird, which 
when old was burned, and a young oue was produced 
j&om its ashes. 

It is dangerous to play piquet or other games in tlie 
unhealthy Pontine marshes. 

The glare of the sun on the sand caused our soldiers 
poignant suffering in the eyes. 

The writings of some persons are called piquant be- 
cause of their wit, and an agreeable sauce is also called 
piquant. 
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LESSON CLVI. 



Sappliire, a purple gem. 
Satyr, a fabled animitl. 
Schedule, a list. 
Soiree, an evening party 
Tambour, a drum. 
Thorough, complete. 
VictualB, food. 



Sortie, an outnish of besieged pen>oii& 

Souchong, one kind of tea. 

Strophe, a poetic paragraph. 

Suxnach, a Scotch plant. 

Tapis, the carpet. 

Tortoise, a shell-covered reptile. 

Viscount, a nobleman. 



The tiara of the emprefls contained the Pitt diamond^ 
and two splendid sappnires. 

The satyr lived in the woods and grores of Qreece, 
and was said to be half goat and half man. 

The schedule contained a list of the bankrupt's debts 
and liabilities. 

The consul gave a soiree, at which the chief merchants 
as well as travellers were present. 

The garrison of Sebastopol made many sorties during 
the siege in 1855. 

Souchong is a province of China, whence very good 
tea is supplied. 

The poem in praise of the sumach contained twelve 
strophes or paragraphs. 

Tambour is the French for drum, and the name of one 
kind of embroidery. 

Tapis, the carpet, has crept into use in England, as the 
subject of inquiry. 

The defeat of the royalists at Naseby was thorough 
at Edgehill it was doubtful. 

The tortoise is famous for its longevity,, and will find 
its victuals in any garden where there are roots and 
plants. 

Viscount Falmerston, one of England's greatest states- 
men, died in 1865. 
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DIFFICULT WORDS OF TWO SYLLABLES, 
ACCENTED ON THE SECOND. 



LESSON CLVn. 



Antique, very old. 
Arraign, to bring to ju8ti(*e. 
Barouche, an open carriage. 
Bouquet, a nosegay. 
Brunette, a dark person. 
Campaign, a year of war. 
Caaidlle, term of contempt. 



Athwart, across. 
Awry, crooked. 
Belieye, to trust in. 
Bureau, an office. 
Burlesque, a mockery. 
Cliampagne, a French wine. 
Caiique, an Indian chief. 



The gallery was filled with antique specimens of pottery 
and glass. 

We could not see all, as there were beams of wood 
lying athwart it for repairs. 

The judge ordered them to arraigfn the prisoner, who 
held his neck awry, through some accident in his youth. 

The emperor rode through London in a barouche and 
four, and the empress carried a superb bouquet in her' 
hand. 

Pemales of dark complexion are called brunettes, and 
fair ones blondes. 

The president of the bureau did not believe the report 
of his officer. 

It seemed to him a mere burlesque of the real state of 
the case. 

Before the revolution of 1798, the nobles of France 
called the working people canaille. 

The campaign of Russia was most destructive to the 
army and power of Napoleon I. 

Cliampagne is produced in the province of that name, 
and in other parts of France. 

The chiefs of the Indians of South America had the 
title of caziques. 

I^ 
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LESSON CLVIII. 



DemMne, an enclosed estate. 
Devoir, our duty. 
Eelat, brilliancy. 
Oaloohe, a slipper. 
Harangue, a set speech. 
Impugn, to atiack. 



Donoenr, a g^ft, a bribe. 
Doubloon, a Spanish coin. 
Epergne, a flower vase. 
Oroteique, ridiculous. 
Hauteur, pride. 
Intrigue, a plot. 



The young lady talked very loudly about her father's 
demesne, which turned out to be a email farm. 

Every knight was bound by a vow to perform his 
devoirs to society. 

In the West Indies, Spanish doubloons are still current 
coin, and one of them is considered to be a handsome 
douceur. 



The banquet passed off with great eclat; the centre 
piece was a fine epergne, filled with cut flowers. 



Galoches of India rubber are now common in England 
and America. 



The stump orator, dressed in a grotesque style, made 
a fierce harangue to a mob. 

When voted in, he was more noted for his hauteur 
than mea of good family. 

He dared to impugn the honesty of the president, and 
accused the secretary of an intrigue with Bussia. 

Matilda gfained great advantages over Stephen, but her 
cause was injured by her hauteur and pride. 
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LESSON CLIX. 



K^laage, a mii^tiire. 
Oblique, aslant. 
Bagont, a French stew. 
Believe, to help. 
Unique, singular. 
Yaecine, used in yaocination. 



.Xelee, confusion* 
Opaque, semi-transparent. 
Beceipt, an acknowledgment. 
Beprieve, to spare. 
Uncouth, rough, ugly. 
Vignette, a small picture. 



The bill of fare at the hotel formed a siogular melange 
of good things. 

When the opposing armies met, numbers of the in- 
fantry were crushed in the melee. 

The sun shines obliquely on the Arctic regions, hence 
the intensity of the cold. 

The architect complained that the ground glass was 
too opaque for the purpose. 

The Trench cook made a very good ragout out of very 
imlikely materials. 

The distress of the army was relieved by the receipt of 
abundant supplies. 

The statue of Apollo Belvedere is believed to be 
unique of its kind. 

Many others seem quite uncouth when compared 
with it. 

The surgeon would not vaccinate the children, because 
he was waiting for some fresh vaccine. 

At the end of each chapter, the book contained a pretty 
▼ignette. 

14—2 
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ON V^ORDS IN ieve. 



LESSON CLX. 



Biie^ short. 

Cbief^ principal. 

Fief^ an eataie. 

Field, a piece of land. 

Grieve, to mourn. 

Liege, rightful. 

Mien, pergonal appearance. 

Achieve, to g^in. 

Believe, to confide, or trust in. 

Relief^ assistance, help. 



Piece, a part or portion. 
Shield, an article of defence. 
Shriek; a shrill cry. 
Tier, a row. 
Thief, one who steals. 
Thieve, to steal. 
Yield, to give way. 
Believe, to help or assist. 
Reprieve, to suspend. 
Betrievd, to recuver. 



The letter was brief, but it contained the chief facts 
which happened ou the field day. 

The knight gave up part of his fief at the request of 
his liege lord. 

The Bomans achieved large countries bj their valour, 
which would not yield to ill fortune. 

You could tell hy his mien, and general manners, that 
he was a gentleman. 

The Spartan mother did not grieve when her son was 
brought home on his shield. 

The thief made an excuse that he was obliged to 
thieve, as he could get no relief. 

The judge believed his story, until he received infor- 
mation to the contrary. 

In the theatre there are many tiers of seats, which 
rise tier above tier. 

The girl shrieked when she saw the dog run away with 
the piece of meat. 

The thief said, when the reprieve came, that he would 
try to retrieve his character. 

The Spartan grieved when she saw her son return 
without Lis shield, which he had basely thrown away in 
fiight. 
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LESSON CLXI. 



Oonoeive, to haye an idea. 
Conceit, an idea formed. 
Deceive, to mislead. 
Perceive, to see or understand. 



Beceipt, an acknowledgment. 
Beceive, to obtain. 
Seize, to lay hold of. 
Seizure, taking hold of. 



Wb could not receipt the bill, because we bad not a 
receipt stamp. 

We must not receive £2, or more, without putting on 
a penny stamp. 

You can hardly conceive how large a sum of money 
such a small tax produces. 

We perceive by the returns, that the com markets are 
well supplied. 

It is vain to attempt to deceive persons of so much 
experience. 

The person who acted with such deceit was soon after 
seized by the police. 

The seizure was caused by his having obtained money 
under false pretences. 

I conceive that you must be wrong in your opinion, 
as the majority of the meeting coincided with me. 

As we climbed the hill we perceived 'a stag browsing 
among the trees. 

Our dog tried in vain to seize him ; his flight was so 
rapid that seizure was out of the question with a slow 
dog. 

I believe that a swift deer-bound would have had a 
difficult task. 

The deer-stalker perceived another across the valley, 
but we were too tired to hunt any more, without re- 
lieving ourselves of our baggage and ammunition. 

14—8 
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WORDS IN gn WITH g SILENT. 



LESSON CLXIL 



Arraign, to place at a bar. 
Aiflign, to give over. 
Benign, kind, gentle. 
Campaign, a year of war. 
Condign, deserved. 
Coniign, to hand over. 
Dengn, a purpose. 



Snaign, an officer or flag. 
Feigned, pretended. 
Foreign, of another country. 
Impugn, to attack. 
Malign, wicked. 
Bengn, to give up. 
Signed, having written. 



Ths man was so dishonest, that his master was compelled 
to arraigii him at the har of justice. 

His business was assigned to his creditors, to be dis- 
posed of for their benefit. 

The manner of the judge was yery benign, even when 
he condemned him to condign punisnment. 

The campaign was short, as the Austrians were much 
inferior to their opponents. 

The merchant wished to consign his cargo to his son, 
who resided in London, and with that design he sent it 
by the mail. 

Having been an ensign through all the campaign, the 
officer was promoted. 

The servants* of the Crown cannot, without permisaion, 
receive gifts from foreign princes. 

The minister resigns, because the Commons had ven- 
tured to impugn his foreign policy. 

Under a mask of feigned politeness, there were hidden 
the most malign intentions. 

The Queen is occupied for some time daily, signing 
papers on public affairs. 

Eagland has derived great advantages from the foreign 
workmen and artisans who have taken refuge here at 
various times, especially in the woollen and silk trades. 
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VAEIOUS WORDS ENDING IN ough. 



LESSON CLXIII. 

Sound. 
Dough, unbaked bread. Furlough, a holiday. 

Though, a conjunction. . Thorough, complete. 

00 Sound. 
Through, preposition. 

ow Sound. 
Bough, part of a tree. | Plough, a farming machine. 

ook Sound. 
Lough, an Irish lake. | Hough, part of the hind leg. 

up Sound. 
Hiccough, a spasm. 

uff Sound. 
Chough, a kind of crow. I Bough, uneven. 

Enough, sufficient. | Tough, strong. 

off Sound. 
Oough, spasm of the lungs. | Trough, a drinking place. 

The dough was spoiled bj bad yeast, thoug^h the greatest 
care had been used. 

The soldier started on a furlough, but lost his money, 
and was thoroughly destitute. 

He was sent back free, through the kind wishes of the 
magistrate. 

The farmer said it was useless to plough the land 
under the thick boughs of trees. 

In crossing the ferry at Lough Foyle, one of the horses 
grazed the skin from his hough. 

^ The boy cured himself of the hiccough by holding his 
breath, but he could not get rid of his oough. 

The chough devoured food enough for a dozen pigeons, 
but its flesh was very tough. 

The water trough was in such a rough place, the sheep 
could scarcely reach it. 

Lough Bee is sometimes as rough as though it were a 
little sea. 
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WORDS ENDING IN ede. 



LESSON CLXIV. 



Accede, grant or agree to. 
Antecede, to go before. 
Concede, to yield to. 
Centipede, an insect with man/ 

feet. 
Impede, to hinder. 



Intercede, to go between. 
Precede, to go before. 
Becede, to go backward. 
Secede, to go awaj* from. 
Supexiede, to take the place of. 
Velocipede, a carriage. 



Wb regret that we cannot accede to your request to giye 
you employment. 

The relative pronoun must agree with the noun or 
pronoun which antecedes it. 

The relative agrees with the antecedent in gender, 
number, and case. 

The master was willing to concede, that he had made 
a mistake, and said that he did not wish to recede from 
his bargain. 

The lady was alarmed at the centipede, which impeded 
her passage out of the house. 

She was going to intercede with the judge for a young 
person who was in trouble. 

She was obliged to call a man to precede her out of 
the house, and to take away, or kill, the creature that 
impeded her course. 

When the ship sailed, the shore seemed to recede from 
us, and not the ship from the land. 

The party of progress seceded from the old party, 
because they did not go fast enough. 

The inventor of the velocipede was foolish enough to 
think that it would supersede other vehicles. 

The governor would not accede to the demands of the 
House of Assembly, so they did their best to inqpNsde 
measures. 
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WORDS OF THREE SYLLABLES ENDING 

IN ible. 



LESSON CLXV. 



Audible, to be heard. 
Credible, to be believed. 
Crucible, a heating Teasel. 
Edible, eatable. 
Fallible, to be deceived. 
Feasible, probable, likely. 



Flexible, that will bend. 
Fusible, easily melted. 
Gullible, easily deceiTed. 
Legible, that can be read. 
Possible, that can be done. 



Thb speecli of the noble was not audible to many, on 
account of hiB great age. 

A credible report stated that the war was over, and all 
were glad to hear the news. 

The chemist put the material into a crucible, and 
evaporated it alL 

There are probably many edible plants and roots 
which have not yet been discovered. 

Those who know themselves fiEkllible, will not be too 
positive in their opinions. 

The proposed siege was feasible, as the fort was not 
strong, and we had plenty of artillery and ammunition. 

The deaf lady had a flexible tube carried from the 
pulpit to her pew. 

Sulphur, zLuc, and lead are all fusible at moderate 
temperatures. 

The person was credulous, and easily g^ullible by those 
who made a trade of their deceit ; otherwise he could not 
possibly have been deceived. 

The industrious man will do everything possible to 
help himself and his neighbours. 

The manuscript had been written across, and was 
hardly legible. 
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WORDS IN ance. 



LESSON CLXVL 



AbnndAiiM, plenty. 
Aeqvainteaoe, tligbt knowledge, 
AilliuLce, trost, confidence. 
Anuoyinee, rezation. 
Aiilitmoe, help. 
ComplaiBaaee, affability. 
Compliaaee, agreement. 
Conntenaace, the face. 
Deflaaoe, a challenge. 
Beliyerance, freedom. 
Enoumbraaoe, a hindrance. 



Xndnnunoe, suffering. 
Forbearanoe, gentleness. 
Impcrtanee, consequence. 
Maintenanee, support. 
Observanoe, notice. 
Perlbrmaiiee, the doing. 
Pnrsnaaoe, following. 
Bednndanee, superfluity. 
Bemembnuioe, act of memory. 
Semonstnuiea, an entreaty. 
Snstonaiieo, food, support 



Whbn the Nile rises to its usual height, the land brings 
forth com and vegetation in abundanoe. 

A slight acquaintance with foreign languages may 
often prevent serious annoyance. 

With a knowledge of the grammar, and the assistance 
of a dictionary, any patient student may acquire that. 

Those who know a good man best, will have the most 
affiance in his word or promise. 

With his usual oompUdsanoe, the manager promised 
compliance with our request for a private carriage. 

His countenance did not express any annoyance, so I 
should hope he did not feel any. 

Our sailors answered the order to surrender with a 
shout of defiance and a broadside from their guns. 

They knew that their deliverance depended more upon 
their courage than anything else. 

The fugitives threw away every inonmbranoe, so the 
road was lined with arms and baggage. 

They showed activity much more than patient en- 
durance, and would have acted more wisely to have 
trusted to the forbearance of the enemy. 

The importance of the post was proved by the great 
sacrifice made for its maintenance. 

The Genera] was noted for the obseryanoe of good 
faith, as well as for his gallant performances. 

In pursuance of orders, all redundsoice of baggage waa 
prohibited, in spite of the remonstnuice of those who 
'ought baggage no encumbrance. 
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WORDS IN ence. 



LESSOJS^ CLxvn. 



Aceidenee, part of grammar. 
Condolence, gjmpathjr. 
Conference, talking together. 
Conyenienoe, suitableness. 
Deference, respect 
Existence, in being. . 
Expedience, desirableness. 
Indolence, idleness. 



Infisrence, a deduction. 
Impatience, want of patience. 
Obedience, duty. 
Omniscience, all knowledge. 
Persistence, perseverance. 
Prescience, foreknowledge. 
Beverence, great respect. 
Subsistence, support. 



The earlj part of grammar is called the accidence, in 
acquiring which many young people show no little im- 
patience. 

The pBople went to the house to offer their condolence 
on the death of the lady. 

A conference was held among the tenantry, to consider 
the expedience of attending the funeral. 

In deference to the wishes of the family, it was resolved 
to abstain from doing so. 

Many would have done so, but others thought that 
obedience in this case was their duty. 

When the clouds gather in dark masses, it is only a 
natural inference that rain may be expected. 

The wisdom of the old man was almost like prescience, 
his conjectures were so correct. 

We are able to hide nothing from Omniscience, but 
may always say, '* Thou Gtod seest me !" 

Persistence in an evil course must bring down punish- 
ment on the offender. 

The indolence of savage tribes renders their existence 
precarious in very severe winters. 

The Indians in N. America ofben come to the forts in 
winter to seek subsistence. 

They reverence a good spirit, whom they call the 
Manitou, or the Oreat Spirit. 
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WORDS IN gh SILENT. 



LESSON CLXVin. 



Aught, anything. 
Blight, to wither. 
Boaght, did bay. 
Bright, shining. 
Bnmght, did bring. 
Sight, twice four. 
Flight, fleeing away. 
Fraught, full of. 
Freight, a burden. 
Fright, fear, terror. 
Height, tallneiB. 



Koight, a baronet. 
Kought. nothing. 
Ought, anything. 
Flight, condition. 
Slight, slender. 
Straight, not crooked. 
Taught, did teach. 
Thought, did think. 
Tight, not loose. 
Weight, a burden. 
Wrought, did work. 



We must refrain from saying aught whicH may annoy 
those who have bought bad bargains. 

It is bad enough that their hopes are blighted, which 
were so fraught with pleasure. 

The bright morning brought out the yellow butterflies 
from their slight cases. 

We counted eight of them in their flight, across the 
garden, at a little height from the ground. 

The knight came from the crusade in a sad plight ; of 
all the men and money which he had taken, nought came 
back again. 

It was thought that he would never recover the effect 
of his wounds, and the fright he had undergone. 

When the body was buried at sea, large shots were 
tied tightly in the wry p per, that their weight might 
insure its sinking. 

The man who designed the wrought-iron gates was 
self-taught, and quite a genius. 

Some people said he ought to have been trained as a 
civil engineer, but he had no funds. 

When plants are young, they may be trained to grow 
straight, or otherwise. 
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WORDS IN SILENT h. 



LESSON CLXIX. 



Heireis, a female heir. 
Herbage, vegetation. 
Honest, of good faith. 
Honour, worthiness. 
Hoar, sixty minutes. 
Exhale, to breathe out. 
Exhaust, to use up. 



Honoured, respected. 
Honesty, faithfulness. 
Hospital, an asylum. 
Hourly, every hour. 
Humour, temper. 
Exhibit, to show. 
Exhort, to advise. 



Thb herbage of tropical climates is very abundant, and 
larger tban in the temperate zone. 

The Earl was poor, because his estates were mortgaged, 
but he married an heiress, whose fortune helped him out 
of difficulties. 

The Scottish poet says, ''An honest man is the noblest 
work of Q-od." 

The young nobleman, by his virtue, well upheld the 
honour of his ancient name. 

The train trayelled at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
to the alarm of some old ladies. 

Shakespeare says of some bad customs, " They are 
more honoured in the breach than in tlie observance." 

The honesty of the people was proverbial ; none of the 
doors had locks or bolts. 

The hospital was erected in memory of the lamented 
Prince Albert, and is visited almost hourly either by 
visitors or out-patients. 

'^e porter sometimes exhibits a little ill-hnmonr, but 
as he is old we must excuse it. 

We exhale carbon, which plants require, and they 
exhale oxygen, so that the atmosphere is never exhausted 
of its vitality. 

r'. The minister exhorted the young people to be mindful 
of their duties. 

li> 
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WOKDS IN ph. 



LESSON CLXX. 



Pamphlet, a stitehed book. 
Pamphleteer a vriter of pamphlets. 
Paragraph, part of a page. 
Paraphnuie, to change the phrase. 
Pentagraph, a measurer. 
Phaeton, au open carriage. 
Phalanx, a body of men. 
Phantom, a shadow. 
Phantasm, a dream. 
Autograph, own handwriting. 
Aphides, insects. 
Blaspheme, to use bad words. 
Emphasis, strong accent. 



Pharisee, a strict Jew. 
Pharmacy, part of medicine. 
Pharos, a lighthouse. 
Phasis, an appearance. 
Pheasant, a game bird. 
Photograph, a sun picture. 
Phosphorus, an element. 
Phrase, a sentence. 
Physician, a doctor. 
Epitaph, inscription on a tomb. 
Euphony, well-sounding. 
Prophet, one who foretells. 
Symphony, part of music. 



Iir times of political excitement, pamphlets sometimes 
exercise a powerful influence. 

The pamphleteer ought to be careful of his paragraphs 
as they are read by a phalanx of enemies. 

In Scotland the psalms have been paraphrased, so that 

t})ey can be sung in public worship. 

The company went to the pheasant-shooting in an 
open phaeton and pair. 

Many notions of the Pharisee were simple phantasms 
of his own excited imagination^ . ^ . 

The pharos at the entrance of the harbour made a 
very pretty photograph. 

The physician in his lecture on pharmacy did not 
touch upon the properties of phosphorus. 

Many people write to great men merely to obtain their 
autographs, others collect curious epitaphs. 

Euphony and emphasis are important in readiag, 
especially to those who read in public. 

The false prophets openly blasphemed the Deity, and 
spake of phantoms as of realities. 
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WOEDS IN Eh. 



LESSON CLXXI. 



Bhapfody, a bombastic speech, 
Bhetorie, eloquence. 
BhflHinatigin, a disease. 
BMne, a German river. 
Bhodinm, a metal. 



Bhomboid, a figure. 
Bhone, a French riyer. 
Bhubarb, a plant. 
Bhyme, part of poetry. 
Ehythm, soand iu poetry. 



The orator uttered a loDg rhapsody which had nothing 
to do with the question, and was only spoken to gain 
time. 

Archbishop Whately wrote a valuable treatise on 
rhetoric, and one on logic, which are read bj students of 
the universities. 

Many persons who have lived in cold and damp climates 
suffer from rhemnatism, which is said to be a poison in 
the blood. 

The trip up the EMne in August was very pleasant, 
when the vines were bowed down with grapes, and other 
fruits abounded. 

The Rhone is the most rapid river in France, and enters 
the Q-ulf of Lyons west of the city of Marseilles. 

The rhubarb of Turkey is* a valuable medicine, but 
English rhubarb is regarded as a wholesome fruit. 

Many persons think that rhyme is poetry, but there 
may be many rhymes without a poetic idea in them. 

Ehyihm refers more to the harmony, or musical pro- 
portion of the verses. 

A rhomboid is a quadrilateral, or four-sided figure, 
whose opposite sides are equal* 

Shodinm is a hard brittle metal, which combines with 
every other metal except mercury. 

16—2 
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WORDS ENDING IN re. 



LESSON CLXXn. 



Aooontre, to dress or arm. 
Calibre, size. 
Centre, the middle. 
Fibre, the stringy part. 
Lustre, brilliancy. 
Itassacre, a slaughter. 
Ketre, measure of poetry. 
Xitre, a bishop's head dress. 



Kitre, a chemical sabstanot.. 
Ochre, a colouring matter. 
Saltpetre, a chemical compoand. 
Sabre, a sword. 
Sombre, dark, gloomj. 
Spectre, a ghost. 
Sepulelure, a burial place. 
Theatre, a meeting place. 



It was thought advisahle to accoutre the marine brigade 
with cross-belts and swords, and to increase the alibre 
of the great guns. 

The thief made a hole im the door with a centre-bit, 
and then cut out the lock. 

The fibre of the flax plant is made into linen, and the 
fibre of hemp makes sailcloth, cordage, &o. 

The lustre of the diamond was improved bj its new 
setting and polish. 

The massacre of the Welsh bards was a stain on the 
character of Edward I. 

TLe lines which he called poetry were bad rhymes in 
an imperfect metre. 

The bishops wore their mitres at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria in 1838. 

Nitre is an important element in saltpetre, and many 
other chemical substances. 

The farmer marked his sheep on their backs with some 
red ochre. 

The Life G-uardsman cut through a dead sheep with 
one blow of his sabre. 

The pictures of Salvator Bosa have all a very sombre 
appearance. 

The man who opened the sepulchre looked like a 
spectre from dust and dirt. 

Tue theatre caught fire when nearly full, and many 
persous were crushed iu the passages. 
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WORDS IN Sc H ARD B EFORE a AND o. 

LESSON CLXXIII. 



Scabbard, a sword sheath. 
Scaffold, a temporary erection. 
Scalded, bamed with water. 
Scamper, a hurried run. 
Scarlet, a red colour. 
Scatter, to separate. 
Soomfal, full of scorn. 
Scholar, a learner. 



Scourged, beaten. 
Scribble, bad writing. 
Scriptures, holy writings. 
Scullery, a washing place. 
Scullion, a dish washer. 
Sculptor, a statue maker. 
Scutcheon, a coat of arms. 
Scuttled, sank in water. 



Sc SOFT BEFORE e AND t 



Scene, a representation. 
Scenery, fine scenes. 
Scent, a smell. 
Sceptre, a king's staff. 



Science, knowledge. 
Scimitar, a curved sword. 
Scissors, cutting instruments. 
Scythe, to mow corn or grass with. 

The scabbard of the king's state sword was covered with 
scarlet velvet and pearls. 

The child was scalded to death, by the upsetting of a 
kettle of boiling water. 

The sight of the dogs caused the deer to scatter^ and 
to scamper away in all directions. 

The scholar treated the criticisms of the various papers 
with scomfdl contempt. 

In the New Testament scriptures several cases of 
scourging are mentioned. 

The handwriting of the sculptor was such a shock- 
ing scribble, that you would have thought it was the 
writing of a scullion rather than an artist. 

Lambert SLmnel, in the reign of Henry VII., was 
degraded to a post in the king's scullery. 

The captain had a blot on his scutcheon* as he was 
suspected of having scuttled a ship. 

Switzerland is famous for its scenery, and abounds 
with scenes of sublime grandeur. 

When the prince raised his sceptre, the head of the 
criminal was struck off with a scimitar. 

The scent of the musk was perceived, as soon as we 
opened the window. 

Scissors and scythes have been much improved by men 

of science. ^ ^ ^ 

16—3 
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WORDS IN ue NOT SOUNDED. 



LESSON CLXXIV. 



Antiqae, lerj old. 
Burlesque, a mockery. 
Colleague, a companion. 
Dialogue, talk between two. 
Eclogue, a short poem. 
Fatigue, weariness. 
Grotesque, langhable. 
Harangue, a loud speech. 



Intrig«e, a conspiracy. 
League, three miles ; a treaty. 
Monologue, a single speech. 
Ohlique, sideways. 
Opaque, not to be seen through. 
FYologue, a speech beforehand. 
Prorogue, to postpone. 
Unique, unlike any other. 



MiJTY persons in Borne, and other Italian cities, obtain 
a living by the sale of antique articles. 

The actor and his oolleagues were occupied in per- 
forming a burlesque, when the fire broke out. 

There was an animated dialogpie between two persons, 
about an intrigue of the prime minister. 

The short poems of Virgil are called eclogues, and the 
opening speech in a play is a prologue. 

The soldiers were much fatigued, having marched 
some leagues under a burning sun. 

The effect of the comical harangue was increased by 
the grotesque appearance of the clowns. 

The selection of extracts consisted chiefly of mono- 
logpies and dialogues from modern writers. 

The wound was not mortal, because the knife glanced 
from the bone in an oblique direction. 

The glass in the window was so dirty, that it appeared 
to be some opaque substance. 

The Queen went in person to prorogue the Parliament, 
which was an unusual occurrence. 

The cameos, which were found in Naples, were said to 
be unique in shape and colour. 

No writing extant is of so great antiquity, as that of 
the Decalogue given to Moses. 
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WOEDS IN Wr. 



LESSON CLXXV. 



Wrangle, to quarrel. 
Wrangler, one who wrangles. 
Wrapper, a covering. 
WrathM, angry. 
Wreak, to take revenge. 
Wreath, a garland. 
Wreck, ruin of a ship. 
Wrench, to tear ouL 



Wrest, to snatch away. 
Wrist, part of the hand. 
Wring, to twist. 
Written, part, of write. 
Writing, something written. 
Wrong, not right. 
Wrestle, to struggle. 
Wretched, miserable. 



It does not sound well to Hear members of the same 
family wrangling with each other. 

The gentleman who gained the highest honours at the 
university was called the Senior wrangler. 

The old lady was very wrathful, because the wrapper 
of her box had been torn. 

There was no one near upon whom she could wreak 
her wrath, so she went away in anger. 

The maiden was adorned with a wreath, of flowers, and 
crowned as Queen of the May. 

When the Esquimaux found the wreck, they began at 
once to wrench, out all the pieces of iron. 

One fellow had a large* bolt, and his companion tried 
to wrest it from him. 

The servant hurt her wrist very badly while wringping 
some heavy articles. 

The master had written the letter before he had heard 
the news of the disaster. 

Several words in the paper of the candidate were 
wrongly spelt ; the writing was also bad. 

Some counties are famous for their wrestling and other 
athletic games ; and others for the wretched condition of 
the labouring classes. 
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